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ARTICLE I. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY—QUESTION AT ISSUE. 
By H. 8S. Dickson, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa. 


THE position occupied by our Christian brethren, in the 
Seceding States, with reference to the controversy now sub- 
mitted to the decision of arms, surprises and pains us. We 
are surprised that men, oe alike for intellectual 
culture and devoted piety, should advocate rebellion against 
the existing Government of these United States; use what- 
ever influence they possess to plunge the nation into all the 
horrors of civil war, without any adequate or. justifying 
cause. The only explanation we can give of this strange 
anomaly, is to be found in their peculiar views concerning 
the nature and powers of the General Government. The 
contend that our Government is nothing more than a conf 
eracy, or compact between sovereign and independent States, 
possessing only such powers and privileges as these States 
may have seen fit to delegate, and liable at all times to be 
modified and annulled at the will of any one of the contract- 
ing parties. In other words, that each State is sovereign, 
possessing inherent and underived powers, part of which it 
may delegate to an agent, always, however, reserving to 
itself the right to resume, at will, whatever of power it may 
at any time have conferred. 

Now, if this is a correct view of the nature and powers of 
the Government of these United States, it is evident that our 
brethren in the South cannot be chargeable with the sin of 
rebellion when they attempt to resume those rights and pow- 
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ers which sea | to them, as sovereign States, and which 
they never intended to alienate. But this we shall endeavor 
to show, is the grand error which has been diligently inculca- 
ted throughout our entire country, but especially in the 
Southern part of it, during the past thirty years, with the 
express intention of producing the present result. 

To this end, we must carefully examine the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of these United States, 
since they belong to each other of right. The one being the 
foundation and the other the coping of our present political 
edifice, which cannot be understood if the former is rejected 
or ignored. 

It is, therefore, important to observe, in the very outset, 
that this Declaration was drawn up by the representatives of 
the people of the thirteen oppressed Colonies and, on the 
Fourth of July, 1776, proclaimed to the world, in the name 
and by the authority of said people, to be their act and 
Declaration. It was indeed a sublime act. There is nothing 
like it in the history of nations. It rests the rights and au- 
thority of government on an entirely new basis, the consent 
of the governed. We are, consequently, to remember that 
it was the people of the dependent Colonies of Great Britain 
who made this Declaration of Independence. The motive, 
influencing them thereto, was, on its face, avowed to be a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of men; its purpose, to declare 
the causes which impelled them to separate themselves from 
the community and Crown of the British Nation. And hav- 
ing done this, they announced their separate and equal sta- 
tion among the powers of the earth, to which the laws of 
nature, and of nature’s God, entitled them under the name 
and title of the “United States of America.” 

But as preliminary to the causes of separation, and as the 
firm basis of the political edifice which they were now about 
to raise, they set forth as self-evident truths, the rights of 
individual man, by the laws of nature and of nature's God, 
to life, to liberty, to the pursuit of happiness ; that all men 
were created, and intended of God, to possess and enjoy 
equal political rights; that to secure these rights to each, 
Governments were instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. But this a 
poses the existence of God, man’s reponsibility to Him, a 


revealed law of right and wrong, and that Government is Di- 
vinely ordained for the securing of the aforesaid ends. 
“Appealing, therefore, to the Supreme Judge of the world 
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for the rectitude of our intentions, we do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these United Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent States, and 
that, as free ot independent States, they have full power to 
levy war, to make peace, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may, of right, do.” 

Let us, therefore, remember that this Declaration was 
made, not only in the name and by the authority of the peo- 

le of the United Colonies, but that they did not, and never 
intended, to declare each Colony free and independent. On 
the contrary, the whole people declared the Colonies, in their 
united condition, free and independent. The independence 
of each State was never declared of right. It never existed 
in fact. National powers and rights belonged exclusively to, 
and were exercised exclusively by the people, in their united 
condition. 

This, then, was what the people did on the Fourth day of 
July, 1775. They declared that the people of the thirteen 
Colonies were a nation, and that, as such, they were, by the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God, invested with all the 
rights and privileges of nationality. To make good their 
claim, they appealed to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
for the rectitude of their intentions, and took up the sword 
against the most warlike and powerful nation on the globe. 
At length peace came; the battle was ended and the victory 
won. The United Colonies were acknowledged to be a na- 
tion by the great powers of the earth. But, amid the carnage 
and blood of the Revolution, it was impossible to carry for- 
ward the political edifice commenced on the Fourth day of 
July, 1776. With the return of peace, however, the people 
resumed the great work. A convention of delegates, from 
a!l the States, met in Philadelphia, on the thirteenth of May, 
1787. The Constitution of the United States was their 
work. At the head of this convention was George Washing- 
ton, in whose character the spirit of command and of meek- 
ness were combined and exemplified in such perfection, that 
we can find no parallel in the uninspired history of the hu- 
man family. Among its members were Benjamin Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, James Madison, Robert Morris, Alexander 
Iiamilton, and all the others, without exception, had oecu- 
pied some important position, in the council or field, during 
the war of Independence. The Constitution was, by this 
convention, reported to Congress, then sitting in New York, 
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on the 17th day of September, 1787, and was by Congress 
adopted, on the 17th day of the same month, and sent to the 

ple of the several States, to be by them ratified, or re- 
jected. It having been adopted by them as their own work, 
after mature deliberation, Congress appointed the first Wed- 
nesday in January, 1789, for the election of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, under said Constitution, 
when it appeared, on counting the votes, that George Wash- 
ington was chosen President, and John Adams Vice-Presi- 
dent. The new Congress assembled on the 4th of March, 
1789, and on the 30th of April following, was consummated 
the great work, commenced on the 4th of July, 1776, George 
Washington being then inaugurated President of the United 
States, under the Constitution. 

Thus, on this ever-to-be-remembered day, the 30th of 
April, 1789, was this mighty revolution, not only in the af- 
fairs of our own country, but in the principles of government 
over civilized man, fully accomplished. But it was the work 
of thirteen years; the Revolution did not terminate until the 
Constitution was adopted by the people, and the oath to sup- 

rt it administered to George Washington. Then our polit- 
ical edifice was complete, the key-stone was in its place, and 


it, therefore, withstood the tide of revolution, which swept 
the oldest and proudest monarchies of Europe away. This 
is the rich legecy which our fathers left us, with their dying 
injunction, that we would “preserve, protect and defend it ;” 
and pass it down to posterity, not a pillar defaced, not a 
stone misplaced, not a light broken, or even marred, but 
standing out in all eal of its original beauty, as the 


sanctuary of the oppressed from every clime. 

The Constitution and the Declaration of Independence 
speaks one and the same language, they are parts of one 
consistent whole. They are both put forth in the name and 
by the authority of the people of the United States. In 
their united condition they proclaim themselves free and in- 
dependent, with mutual pledges of perpetual union. Their 
rights are the common rights of mankind. But it was only 
for themselves, in their united condition, that they claimed 
the right to exercise supreme power. Sovereignty belonged 
to them, not as States, but as united States. ‘It is obvious- 
ly impracticable, said Washington, in the Federal Govern- 
ment of these States, to secure all the rights of independent 
sovereignty.to each, and yet provide for the interest and 
safety of all.” Hence the Constitution speaks in the name 
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of the people, the source of all just authority in the State; 
“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
of the Uuited States of America.” Thus this Constitution 
became, so soon as it was adopted, the supreme law of the 
land. It was no compact or agreement between States, 
which might be annulled at the pleasure of the parties con- 
cerned, or by its own limitation, It is, on the contrary, the 
embodied power of the people; it is supreme, because they 
have so willed it; it is perpetual, for the same reason, and 
cannot be changed or modified, by any power on earth, ex- 
cept that of the people, and only by them in the manner 
which they have clearly defined; it can only be annulled or 
abolished, then, by the people, in a regular and lawful man- 
ner, or by armed and successful rebellion of a part against 
the whole. 

The right of secession is, aye om an absurdity. 
There is nothing in the Declaration of Independence, noth- 
_ ing in the Constitution, nothing in the administration of the 
early Presidents from which it can derive the slightest sanc- 
tion or support. The United States is a nation, and not a 
confederacy of States. It derives its power directly from 
the people, whose united sovereignty it represents, and in 
their name and by their authority, declares that “any law or 
regulation passed by any State, inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, is null and void.’ 
Sovereignty belongs only to the people in their wnited condi- 
tion; it is the distinguishing attribute of nationality. To 
talk, therefore, of State sovereignty, when every man knows 
that no State in this Union ever possessed the right to exer- 
cise supreme power, is a gross abuse of language, intended 
often, we doubt not, to impose upon the unthinking. 

But for thirty years, false principles, in reference to the 
nature and powers of our Government, have been inculcated, 
in order to prepare the way for the present rebellion; princi- 
ples at war with those enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

There are those among us who have denied the natural 
equality. and inalienable rights of man, who have denied that 
the people are the only rightful source of power in the State, 
that the just powers of the Government are derived from the 
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consent of the governed. Every one of these principles, 
which the framers of our Constitution considered the only 
basis on which a free Government could rest, every one of 
them has been discarded or ignored by our brethren of the 
Southern Confederacy, in their Declaration of Independence. 

By some they have been called “glittering generalities,” 
by others, “the spawn of an Infidel or Atheistic Philosophy, 
which tends to overthrow both religion and civilization.” 

“[ deny,” said the great statesman of the South, a few 
years before his decease, “I deny the assertions of the De- 
claration of Independence. Men are not born, children are 
born, they are not born equal, for some weigh ten pounds 
and a half at birth, whilst others weigh but seven. Some 
are white and others black. Some are the inheritors of dis- 
ease and early death, and others of health and strength, both 
of body and mind.” Are the immortal truths of our Declar- 
ation to be set aside by such puerilities? And shall we 
prove faithless to the trust committed to our care, and allow 
this temple of liberty to be overthrown, and one raised upon 
its ruins, with human slavery for its chief corner-stone ? No, 
never! In the words of “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
we swear by Him that liveth forever, “The Union must and | 
shall be preserved.” Secession must and shall be put down. 
It strikes at the life of the nation, and, if successful, must 
introduce disorder and misrule and anarchy, from which our 
only refuge would be an unpitying despotism. 

he right of Secession is the right of a minority to destro 

our nationality, to trample upon our Constitution, which all 
have sworn to protect and defend. This cannot be allowed. 
Nothing is so dear to a people as their national life, and its 
extinction is, to a free Christian people, a greater calamity 
than all others which can befall them this side the grave. 
‘“‘For there is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease,” but a dead nation has no resurrection. It sinks in 
sleep profound; a long, unconscious, never ending sleep. 
Better, then, that every brave man among us should perish, 
in the trench, or in the open field, than that rebellion should 
be successful. For secession is rebellion and nothing else. 

We do not say that it may not be wise, at some future 
time, to change the Constitution in some of its non-essential 
features, to contract or expand our territorial limits; but 
whatever change is made, should be made in a lawful and 
orderly manner. After armed rebellion has been put down 
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and the flag of our Union waves proudly on every fortress 
and in every town, froni Maine to the Rio Grande, and from 
sea to sea, then will be the time to deliberate as to the 
changes which can be safely and wisely made. 

We have said that throughout our entire history, the peo- 
ple, in their united condition, have claimed and exercised 
supreme power, but the Government which they have adopt- 
ed is the only rightful expression of thit supremacy. its 
voice is, for the time being, the voice of the people, and we 
have the highest authority for saying, that the voice of the 
people, when thus expressed, is the voice of God. Romans 
13:1. In sustaining the Government, therefore, we sustain 
the supremacy of the people; in opposing it, in the just ex- 
ercise of all its Constitutional power, we oppose the supre- 
macy of the people, we consequently renounce the principles 
of the old Democracy, repudiate the self-evident truths of 
the Declaration of Independence, and are, in fact, what we 
a not the courage to avow, seceders, “backsliders in 

eart.” 

We say, then, that the men, to whom the people have, for 
the time being, intrusted the Government, must and shall be 
sustained in the exercise of their Constitutional rights and 
powers. If we cannot surrender our personal and party 
prejudices, and come up courageously to the support of the 
Government, when its very existence is imperiled, we are the 
degenerate sons of noble sires, unworthy of the inheritance 
which they left. We do not ask any one to become a Repub- 
lican—we do not ourselves adopt that party name—we only 
ask that we, as American freemen, receive and act upon the 
principles of the old Democracy ot Jefferson and Jackson— 
principles which have stood the test of time, which were an- 
nounced to an oppressed world by such thinkers and actors and 

reachers, as John Locke, William the Silent, Martin Luther, 
f ohn Calvin ; and fifteen hundred years before they were born, 
by Paul, the apostle, and Jesus of Nazareth. For Christianity 
is the root of all Democracy, the highest fact in the rights 
of man. It recognizes no aristocracy of blood or birth, of 
class or office. It claims for man justice and equality. It 
claims that man, as man, as a citizen, a husband and a par- 
ent, is the peer of every other man, and this it rests on an 
impregnable basis—the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 
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“Oh, first-born of love and light, 
Yet bending brow and look severe 
On all which pains the holy sight, 
Or wounds the pure and perfect ear. 
Through all disguise, form, place or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 
Through poverty and squalid shame, 
Thou lookest on the man within ; 
On man, as man, retaining yet, 
Howe’er debased, and soiled, and dim, 
The crown upon his forehead set-— 
The immortal gift of God to him.” 


Are we ready, then to discard the essential principles of a 
God-given democracy, to deny the right of the people to 
govern themselves? Shall we sustain the Government which 
they have established, the only channel through which their 
supremacy can now justly and legally manifest itself ? 

Let us remember that the very object of the patriots of 
the Revolution, in adopting the Constitution, was “to form a 
more perfect union,” to discard the old Confederacy, which 
was an essential departure from the principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and which had brought us to the very 
brink of ruin, and to form one nation out of many States. 
They rested it on human rights, responsibility to God, and 
the consent of a majority of the people. They made it su- 
preme in reference to all matters of common concern: such 
as the establishment of justice, the insurance of domestic 
tranquility, the — of the common defence of the 
general welfare, the securing of the blessings of liberty for 
themselves and their posterity.” : 

Hence the Constitution and laws of the United States be- 
came the supreme law of the land. Members of Con 
members of the several State Legislatures, all executive and 
judicial officers of the United States, and of the several 
States, were bound to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the General Government, “anything in the 
Constitutions or laws of the several States to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The right, then, of any State to secede, or to annul the 
laws of the General Government is too absurd for any 
further argument. Upon this subject, the language of Henry 
Clay finds a response in the breast of every intelligent and 
honorable man: “I owe supreme allegiance to the General 
Government, and to my State a subordinate one.” 
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This is the teaching, as we have already seen, of the 
Declaration of Independence, which declared the United 
Colonies, in their united condition, free and independent. It 
is the teaching of the Constitution which gave legal form 
and political effect to the previously accepted truths, and of 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and of that glorious 
old hero, Andrew Jackson, whose only dying regret was, that 
he did not hang the real author of this present rebellion, 
John C. Calhoun. They all maintained that there need be 
no conflict between the General and State Governments, that 
each had its own well defined sphere, in which it was su- 
preme, but that, if a conflict should arise, if the State should 
attempt to exercise any attribute of nationality, to declare 
war, to coin money, to regulate commerce, or to do any act 
or thing which a nation alone can do, its declarations and 
laws upon these subjects were to be treated as null and void, 
and if it proceeded, by force, to execute them, it was to be 
treated as in rebellion, which the entire power of the General 
Government must be called upon to suppress. _ The Presi- 
dent is sworn to do this, before entering upon the duties of 
his high office, and the same imperative obligation is laid 
upon the conscience of every inferior officer, throughout the 
entire country. 

Thus stands the right. No proposition in Euclid is capa- 
ble of clearer demonstration than this—Secession is treason, 
and those who take up arms against the Government ought 
to be punished with death. 

But the real bond which is to re-unite and perpetuate this 
Union, is not simply right, but right and love united. 

If the affections of the people of these States have been 
finally alienated, if the fraternal spirit must now give way to 
malignant hatred, the political bonds that have heretofore 
united us, will be snapt asunder, as tow before the fire, and 
our Government will drift helplessly forward before the 
storms of human passion, until, finally, it perishes in the 
quicksands of anarchy, overwhelmed by the waves of popu- 
lar delusion, which it could neither control nor resist. Those, 
therefore, at the North or the South, who have sought to 
alienate one section of our common country from another, 
are the real authors of our present calamities; the sin of 
disunion lies at their door. mbitious demagogues would 
have been utterly powerless, had not the flame of sectional 
hatred been kindled by others. 
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Against all this, Washington left us a timely warning: 
“The unity of Government, which constitutes you one people, 
is the main pillar in the edifice of your real independence. . . 
It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your National Union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual and immovable attachment to it, accustoming your- 
selves to think and speak of it as the palladium of your po- 
litical safety and prosperty; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may eug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties that now link together the 
various parts.” 

Here we must humbly confess that we are guilty. We 
have not indignantly frowned upon the attempts of corrupt 
or foolish men to alienate one section of our country from 
the rest; in the madness of zeal, even good men have aided 
and abetted these attempts. With the local affairs and insti- 
tutions of other States, we had no sight to interfere; our 
souls could not be burdened with their sins; so that we had 
neither excuse nor palliation for obtruding our opinions upon 
those who did not seek them. My neighbor may govern and 
instruct his family much better than I do, but that gives him 
no right to enter my dwelling and interfere with my authori- 
ty. This, however, is just what we of the North have been, 
for years, seeking to do. We have allowed ourselves to in- 
dulge in an intermeddling censorious spirit, in regard to our 
brethren of the South, for which we have neither excuse nor 
palliation. 

But surely this intermeddling spirit, which was character- 
istic of only a small portion of our population, could, in no 
way, justify rebellion against the Government, in which all 
had a common interest, and which extended to each section 
the most complete protection and the largest possible liberty 
consistent with the well-being of the whole. If our South- 
ern brethren had grievances, there was a legal and orderly 
way of having them redressed. The Government was in 
their own hands, and had been since its foundation. If the 
Constitution worked in any way to their disadvantage, they 
could have appealed to the people for a change or modifica- 
tion in that particular respect. The fact, however, was that 
they had no real grievance which Government could redress; 
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they did not even pretend to have any, but such as grew out 
of the institution of slavery. And here they make four 
points, on every one of which they are in the wrong. The 
complained that the General Government, after it had passed 
into the hands of their political enemies, might interfere with 
slavery in the States; but the last Congress, by a nearly 
unanimous vote, passed a law, declaring that the Government 
had no right to interfere with slavery in the States where it 
existed, and sent this down to the people of the States, to be 
by them made an irrepealable proviso of the Constitution. 
They claimed the right to carry their slaves with them, into 
all our Territories, and to hold them there as property, and 
the Supreme Court decided, whether right or wrong, we will 
not now stop to examine, that they had that right under the 
Constitution, and the Government stood ready to protect 
them in the enjoyment of it, to the fullest extent. They 
claimed the right to recover their fugitive slaves escaping in- 
to free States; but it is the testimony of men of the highest 
standing, in all parties, that the Fugitive Slave Law was 
never so well executed, since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, as during the past ten years. They complained that 
the Northern people continued to discuss the subject of 
slavery, through the press and in the pulpit; but the Con- 
stitution which we all adopted, expressly declared that 
“Congress shall make no law abridging the liberty of speech, 
or of the press.” The founders of our Government believed 
that “Error might be left free, if truth were left free to com- 
bat it;”’ and that any institution which could not bear to be 
discussed freely and publicly, in the forum and in the press, 
ought to perish. 

This rebellion, then, has nothing to justify or palliate the 
enormity of its criminality. If we measure the guilt of the 
chief actors, by the good endangered, or sought to be de- 
stroyed, and the fact that it is without any justifying cause, 
it cannot be surpassed by all the atrocities of rebellion and 
murder that have degraded the annals of the race since the 
world began. 

This is, consequently, the conclusion to which all the facts 
in the case force us. A few unprincipled men have precipi- 
tated most of the Southern States into rebellion. The most 
momentous contest that the world ever saw, has been forced 
upon us. The life of the greatest and frecst of the nations 
is at stake. If we prove unequal to the trust committed to 
us, it will die and be buried deep where no resurrection voice 
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will ever reach it. This is already the language of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs: “Your Republic is dead 
and it is the last the world will ever see!”’ ‘Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the un- 
circumcised triumph.” 

Shall we, then, endeavor to avert this great catastrophe 
by a compromise? This would be most iesirable were it 
possible. But there is really nothing to compromise. There 
is, as we have seen, no real grievance to be redressed; and 
the sole object of the revolution, as avowed by its leaders, is 
the dismemberment or overthrow of the Government. Con- 
sequently no compromise is possible with these men, that 
would look to the preservation of the integrity of these 
United States. Shall we, then, acknowledge their indepen- 
dence? In other words, shall we imbrue our hands in our 
country’s blood, and to escape a contest forced upon us, com- 
mit national suicide? No, the coward who is ready for this 
has lived too long. 

Let us, then, arm for the contest. Let us encourage and 
sustain our rulers to the full extent of our ability, that they 
may be what God intended they should be, a terror to evit- 


doers. The battle is owrs, and we will raise high the flag of 


our country, the symbol of resistless power, Union and vic- 
tory. We will gather inspiration from its history. It has 
waved triumphant over the snows of Canada, the sands of 
Mexico, and on the bosom of every ocean, since first thrown 
to the breeze, over the bloody but glorious field of Saratoga ; 
nor will we ever allow it to be trampled in the dust by rebel 
feet and ruffian bands. With a firm trust in our fathers’ 
God, we will fight for the Government, the Constitution and 
Liberty, and if our country must perish, we will make her 
last end worthy of her glorious life. 


“So let it be. In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight.” 


The late disaster will only nerve a million hearts to risk 
their all upon the battle-field. “Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” “Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, let 
the weak say, I am strong;” and with a firm and unyielding 
trust in Him “to whom the shields of the earth belongeth,”’ 
let us move quietly forward to victory or death. If we can- 
not preserve our liberties we can each fill a brave man’s 
grave, 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE TWO RECORDS OF CREATION; OR, THE BIBLE AND 
GEOLOGY. 


Rev. A. Essicx, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


We have been deeply interested, and highly delighted, in 
tracing out the two-fold manner in which God has seen fit to 
reveal Himself. Scarcely any fact in the sacred record 
stands alone, but each is connected, as type, or anti-type, 
with some other fact. We have the patriarch preparing to 
deliver up his son, and God actually delivering His. We 


have Moses in the old Church and Christ in the new; the 
burning bush in the one, and the tongue of fire in the other; 
the Paschal Lamb, recalling scenes of deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and the Lamb of God delivering from the 
bondage of sin. Most of the prophecies have a two-fold 
import, an immediate and a remote fulfilment—the one sym- 


bolic of the other. The Prophet is inspired to record events 
impending under his own observation, or that.of his cotem- 
poraries, and these in turn become prophecies of other events, 
whose scenes are laid in distant ages. The tumult raised 
against the regal advancement of David, has its parallel in 
hostility against Christ. The withdrawal of the Divine 
presence from the Psalmist, in his extremity, is re-enacted in 
the case of the suffering Saviour on the cross. Sometimes 
the two events, contained in the prophecy, are so united as 
scarcely to admit of distinct interpretations. What is fore- 
told concerning the destruction of the temple and the end of 
the world, is so blended as to make it impossible to separate 
the parts of which the predictions are composed, so as to re- 
fer them with any certainty. In fact, they must not be sep- 
arated, but studied together as complements of each other. 
They are united, as the invisible in the visible, as spirit in 
body and God in man. 

Rising from things special to things general, we find that 
God has made a two-fold revelation of Himself, in His Word, 
and in His works. Much of what He has written in the 
Old Testament and the New, has been engraven, for illustra- 
tion, in “the heavens and the earth.”’ The sidereal map 
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serves to guide the eye in tracing the glowing descriptions of 
the pen of inspiration, and the foot-prints of the Creator, 
preserved in the solid rock, establish the outgoings of His 
Provilence, as they are registered on the sacred page. We 
must study the two records. The student of the Bible must 
also be a student of Nature. Say not, “Here is Christ, or 
there!’ Behold, he is everywhere, above, beneath, around 
and in us. His word reveals, and His works praise Him. 
Let us learn to trace Him in both. 

What a profound and interesting subject for contemplation 
is this earthly ball of ours. Its origin, structure, history 
and destiny, have exercised and puzzled the wisest heads, in 
all time. Great as has been the diversity of minds, so great 
have also been the diversity of feelings and sentiments with 
which it has been viewed by the countless thinkers that have 
trodden its surface, or now sleep in its bosom. Some fortu- 
uate ones have spent their allotted time here, with all the 
innocent mirth and happiness of a child in its mother’s lap, 
and then have fallen gently asleep in her embrace, to be 
awaked only in the event of the resurrection of the dead and 
the restitution of all things. These have known nought of 
their mother, save her kindness, and have died ignorant, 
alike of her history and her lineage. Others have mourned, 
as pilgrims here, wept continually tears of bitter sorrow, 
sighed and left the world sighing beneath the cloud. For 
them the cloud had no “silver lining,” and the earth no soft 
verdure. They came in the twilight, and went while it was 
yet dark. To the mere sentimentalist, the world is all beau- 
ty, a perfect paradise of matchless scenery, canopied by an 
enchanting panorama of glittering stars and burning suns. 
He is enraptured with its venerable woods and smiling 
meadows, its majestic rivers and babbling brooks; its moun- 
tains and plains, its flowers and fruits, the singing of its 
birds and the sighing of its zephyrs. He rather admires 
than reads the book of Nature, and is more pleased with its 
gilded binding than its sacred contents. To the materialist, 
who dwells mournfully upon the past, this beautiful world be- 
comes only a charnel house for the dead. In his creed the 
lamp of life, once extinguished, will never be lighted again, 
and the soul, being itself a part of the body, has gone to its 
final resting place, never to be re-animated. 

To the man of science, the earth is a book of facts, where 
the crystal and the massive rock have recorded their own 
history, with the history of cotemporary animal and vegeta- 
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ble life—a series of causes and effects, binding the present 
with the most distant past, and making all originate from the 
Great First Cause and depend upon Him. The man of 
science cannot be an atheist—an infidel he may be. But it 
is to the Christian philosopher alone, that the world unfolds, 
without reservation, its treasures of beauty and wisdom. He 
interrogates nature with the Bible in hand. He approaches 
this store-house of facts, with the key which heaven has fur- 
nished. If he makes either, his text book, he employs the 
other as its commentary, and regards both as proceeding 
from the same source. He may fail to decipher with com- 
plete accuracy the characters in which either is written; his 
attempts to harmonize them may not always be successful, 
but he is sure there can be no real conflict. The difficulty is 
not in the things recorded, but in reading them correctly. 
We wish it to be clearly understood that this is the only prin- 
ciple upon which we would venture to consult the Two Re- 
cords. ‘They are not books written on opposite sides of a 
controversy, but proofs from different stand-points, tending 
to the same conclusion. . 

The history of interpretation, perhaps, furnishes no diver- 
sities so startling and contradictory, as those set forth with 
regard to the Mosaic record of creation. The record itself, 
exceedingly brief, and clothed in language as variously in- 
terpreted as even the “Testimony of the Rocks,” has left an 
open field for speculation. Philology and science, friends 
naturally, and capable of rendering each other important 
service, have been provoked to mutual hostility. The mere 
philologist, who has never learned even the alphabet of na- 
ture, apprehends a purpose, on the part of his supposed an- 
tagonist, to silence the voice of inspiration, and, therefore, 
decries science. The student of Nature, on the other 
hand, through ignorance of the Bible, retaliates by setting 
aside the record of Moses. Forces, that should attract, are 
thus made to repel each other, and a marvellous ‘confusion 
of tongues” is the consequence. But Geology stands not 
alone in this singular attitude. Astronomy had to pass a 
similar ordeal. The ‘theavens” as well as the “earth’’ were 
refused audience in the narrative of their own creation. He 
who looked, through his telescope, out upon the great abyss, 
for chance fragments of truth, and he who dug down into the 
earth for treasures of “hidden wisdom,” have been thrust out 
of the Synagogue for presumption. Until the time of Co- 
pernicus, it was universally believed that the earth stood still 
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while the sun revolved around it. The contrary doctine was 
deemed unscriptural. “God has established the foundations 
of the earth, so that they cannot be removed forever.” So 
said the Psalmist ; and this was thought to settle the contro- 
versy. The theologians of the day were intolerant, and 
branded with sacrilege any attempt to despoil the temple of 
God of this established truth. To them the earth was firmly 
fixed under their feet, while the sun, moon and stars evident- 
ly moved around in their orbits. Galileo embraced the doc- 
trine of Copernicus, defended and proved it, and then, under 
compulsion, recanted on his knees. The earth moved and 
science advanced, nevertheless. Francis Turretin, a distin- 
guished Protestant theologian, whose writings still hold a 
prominent place in some of the first schools of theology, en- 
tered into an elaborate argument, to disprove the dangerous 
presumptions of science against the authority of the Bible. 
He propounds the inquiry, “Do the sun and moon move in 
the heavens and revolve around the earth, while the earth 
remains at rest?’ He proceeds to establish the affirmative 
of this, by arguments drawn from the Bible, such as these: 
“The sun is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race;”’ “The sun knoweth 
his going down;” “The sun also ariseth and the sun goeth 
down: The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the time of 
Joshua, and went back in the time of Hezekiah: “The world 
also is established that it cannot be removed forever,” etc. 
On the ground of philology alone, no interpreter of Scrip- 
ture could resist the conclusion. Regarding the Bible as the 
exponent of real truth, where it represented only what is 
apparent, it is no matter of wonder that its friends trembled 
in anticipation of the dreaded innovations of science. ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at,”’ but now has set to 
His seal that this newly discovered luminary, the light of 
science, is also one of the lights of heaven, and that it may 
move among the others without contravening the pathway of 
an 

The difficulties which it is proposed to clear away so as to 
bring the Two Records into harmony, may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


1. It has generally been believed, until recently, that Mo- 
ses fixes the origin of the universe, designated as “the hea- 
vens and the earth,” no further back than about six thousand 
years—that his brief narrative comprehends all the changes 
which the earth has undergone, and all the organic beings 
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animal and vegetable, that have existed since the beginning, 
and that the entire work of Creation was completed in six 
natural days, of twenty-four hours each. In other words, a 
literal interpretation is insisted on. 

2. On the other hand, those who are concerned for the 
harmony of the Two Records, insist upon a free rendering 
of Moses, in accordance with principles of exegesis admitted 
in other portions of the Bible. The facts of Geology, as 
understood at present, seem to render the conclusion inevita- 
ble, that the materials of the globe must be many times 
more ancient than six thousand years—that the changes 
which have evidently taken place on the globe since its 
formation, if they occurred in accordance with laws now in 
operation, (which is most probable,) must have required a 
much longer period than has been ascribed to the account of 
Moses—that the plants and animals, whose remains are im- 
bedded in the lower strata of rocks, could not have been co- 
temporary with those now existing, and that six natural days, 
of twenty-four hours each, are altogether inadequate, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature now operating, to the production of 
all the changes which are found to have taken place since 
the creation of the materials of the globe. 

These are the Two Records, as interpreted respectively by 
the student of the Bible and the man of science. If the re- 
spective interpretations are correct, there is manifestly a 
contradiction. This contradiction gives rise to an “‘irrepres- 
sible conflict,’ which never can be settled, until either Moses 
or the men of science have left the field. There can be no 
compromise between truth and error. If the one is right, 
the other, should he teach the contrary doctrine, must assur- 
edly be wrong. We will see, in the sequel, whether these 
rivals, however misrepresented occasionally by their over- 
zealous adherents, are not both loyal to Him, who in the be- 
ginning created the heavens and the earth. 

It would be impossible, in the brief space of a single arti- 
cle, to set forth all the proofs on which Geologists rely for 
their doctrine of the great antiquity of the earth. The con- 
clusion is based on facts, which need only the aid of a skill- 
ful interpreter. Time has left his footprints in the solid 
rock, which neither prejudice can obliterate nor scepticism 
gainsay. (Guided by the finger of unerring wisdom, the oak 
keeps a register of its years, and under direction of the same 
power, the earth records its own annals. The antiquarian, 
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aaa. among the alcoves of nature, with his geological 
ammer, discovers volume after volume of the mighty his- 
tory, treasured in this great Museum of the world since time 
began. We are not driven to speculation here; we need no 
wings of a prophet, to carry us back to creation’s dawn. 
All we want is a master to open the book and read it. 

It is ascertained that the rocks * containing the remains of 
plants and animals, are, in many places, as much as six or 
seven miles in thickness. It is clearly evident thet these 
rocks, consisting of hundreds of strata of different kinds of 
materials, have been formed by the agency of water, usually 
at the bottom of the ocean, by processes similar to those go- 
ing on at the present time. Solid rocks, at great depths, are 
found to contain countless numbers of shells and remains of 
other marine animals. Allowing these rocks to have been 
formed, as they evidently were, by a deposition of sediment, 
or the remains of minute animals, in the way rocks are form- 
ing at the bottom of the ocean now, (or even at a much more 
rapid rate,) it would require, instead of six thousand years, 
myriads of ages to account for them. Sir Charles Lyell, 
during his visit to this country, a few years ago, obtained 
data, from which he drew the conclusion that the bed of the 
whole Mississippi valley, was formed, as the delta of the 
river is now forming, by drift. From these data (the figures 
of which it is not necessary to state) he calculated the time 
necessary to make all the deposits, at not less than sixty- 
seven thousand years. The same author computes the time 
during which the Niagara river wore its channel from Queens- 
town to the present falls, at the rate of one foot per year, 
which gives about thirty-five thousand years. Professor 
Agassiz, in his Lectures on the Florida Reefs, stated that he 
had ascertained, by observations and comparisons, that the 
reefs grew one foot in a hundred years. They are the 
production of the exceedingly minute coral insect, whose la- 
bors require immense periods to make any visible progress. 
By estimating the number and extent of these reefs, com- 
prising the peninsula, he supposes that small tongue of land 
to be one hundred thousand years old. These are but a speci- 
men of the facts relied upon to prove the great antiquity of 
the globe. For a full discussion of them we must refer our 
readers to the works written on the subject. There is anoth- 

* The term rock, in Geology, is used in a general sense, to describe 


any kind of deposit, and is hence applied indiscriminately to what are 
called, in common language, sand, clay, limestone, quartz, drift, etc. 
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er class of facts to which we will barely allude here. The 
remains of plants and animals, excepting in the upper strata, 
are of entirely different species from those on the globe now. 
Many of them are altogether unlike any known to naturalists 
of the present age. This implies a different order of things 
from that which existed in the beginning, and a condition of 
the world belonging to a period far back of the earliest time, 
ordinarily ascribed to the six days of creation. It hints at 
revolution and reconstruction, a dying out of old races, and 
bringing in of new ones to take their place. 

Various methods have been suggested for getting rid of 
these apparent difficulties. To make the records harmonize, 
we must find authority for lengthening the periods ascribed 
to Moses, or curtailing those of the Geologists. Like all 
other important controversies, extreme views have been ad- 
vocated on both sides. Both extremes lead to infidelity, 
or encourage it. Evidently, as Hugh Miller has observed, 
the battle of the evidences will as certainly have to be fought 
on the field of the Physical Science, as it was contested in 
the last age on that of the Metaphysics. The friends of the 
Bible must meet their opponents in the open field and, not 
despising their adversaries, disarm them in the contest. 

Some over-zealous apologists of the Bible, readily solve 
the difficulty by ignoring its existence. Not understanding 
enough of science to appreciate the bearing of its facts, they 
repudiate Geology entirely, deny it even a little niche in the 
temple of science, and thus rid themselves of the problem of 
unraveling the Gordian knot, by cutting it with one dire 
stroke of their magisterial sword. They rule her testimony 
out of court, and will not admit this stripling science as a 
witness upon the stand at all. But such disposal of a sub- 
ject; whose advocates are among the sober-minded and learn- 
ed men of the age, is an insult to reason and common sense. 
Denunciation alone will not satisfy thinking minds, much less 
hush the clamors of scepticism. It did not silence Coperni- 
cus or Galileo. The doctrine of the earth’s revolution, 
which seems in greater apparent conflict with revelation than 
that of its remote antiquity, was denounced by the whole 
Church, as heresy and the work of the devil. But it tri- 
umphed, notwithstanding, and the Church of modern times 
admits it without apprehending any danger to her impregna- 
ble fortress of truth. 

On the other hand, some infidel Geologists, pleased with 
an opportunity to cast reproach upon ‘Moses and the 
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prophets,” have denied Divine authority to the sacred 
record. According to these, Moses gathered traditions, or 
invented fables, and wrote them down to amuse his country- 
men or advance his own influence among them. Unfaithful 
to the best interests of science, they worship the God of Na- 
ture alone, and will not allow that He has ever given any 
other revelation of Himself than that which is found in the 
material heavens and earth. The only record which they are 
willing to accept as Divine, is what they find in the solid 
rock, the uplifted granite, the water-worn pebble, the care- 
fully packed sand-bank, the marvellous coral-reef, the shell- 
constructed limestone, and the bountiful coral-measures, with 
their wonderful fossils of extinct plants and animals. This 
latter heresy is far worse than the former. We deplore both 
with all the impassioned love we have for truth and humani- 
ty. Jn medio tutissimus ibis—in the middle path you will 
proceed with most safety, or, as the English proverb has’ it, 
the truth lies in the golden mean. 

Several well-meaning interpreters of the Bible, of very 
considerable reputation in the theological world, have virtu- 
ally joined issue with its enemies, by admitting a purely hu- 
man element in the record of Moses, while they hold that the 
main points only were inspired. (See Knapp’s Theology.) 
It is maintained that Moses gives a poetical or pictorial 
representation of the work of creation. The outlines of the 
picture are true, but the filling up is mere fancy and put in 
for ornament. On the same principle of interpretation, it 
would be easy to reject the whole Bible, for there is no au- 
thorized judge of what is true and what false. A concession 
like this would send us to sea at once, without chart or com- 
pass, the sport of every wind. We cannot consent to trifle 
thus with the adversary. In Nature God has sketched, not 
only the bold features of the landscape—its mountains, hills, 
plains, brooks, rivers and lakes—but also filled up the picture 
Himself, with an infinite variety of trees, fiowers and grasses ; 
s), in Revelation, He has not only traced the leading features 
of truth, and left erring men to complete the portrait, but 
has Himself carefully traced all the pencilings and finished 
the picture. Let there be no doubt on this point. The Bible 
is God’s Book of Revelation, and must coincide, in all its 
parts, with His Book of Nature. It will not be admissible, 
therefore, to deny or explain away any part of either record. 
Both have proceeded from the same Author, and belong, le- 
gitimately to the domain of truth. They are written in 
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characters widely different, by different agents, both difficult 
of translation into language suited to our comprehension. 
But certain we are, if rightly understood, they are in perfect 
harmony; for their Author is a God of order, and not con- 
tradiction. 

The record of Moses belongs to the department of pure 
Revelation. Its facts lie far back of the most ancient history, 
and beyond the province of reason. No man could have told 
him what God did “in the beginning,” when “He created 
the heavens and the earth,”’ or what he did in those days 
which preceded the introduction of man into the world. 
Reason cannot lead to the discovery of facts where there is 
no testimony to examine, whatever may be its power in 
tracing causes, principles and laws. As the delineator of a 
Divine panorama, Moses simply described what passed before 
his vision, perhaps not even understanding the import of his 
own manuscript. While the writer was fully inspired to re- 
cord nothing but truth, no inspired interpreter has ever risen 
to give us, without doubt, his true meaning. His record 
partakes of the nature of prophecy, with this striking simi- 
larity, that the scene of the panorama which he paints, lies 
beyond the regions of history in the distant past, just as that 
of the prophet must, necessarily, lie beyond it in the future. 
All interpreters of prophecy have been at fault. Seldom, if 
ever, has any prediction been understood, until its fulfilment 
made it clear. The Jews were sadly mistaken in their no- 
tion of the promised Messiah; but now, since we have the 
historical facts of His advent, life and death, the predictions 
seem as clear as if written with a sunbeam. Such we believe 
will be the case with the revealed record of creation, when 
science, in its noon-tide glory, shall have thrown its light on 
the picture. Until then we must be satisfied with the few 
rays we way be able to collect, and not be sceptical because 
“we see through a glass darkly.” The light is there in 
abundance, clear, beautiful and brilliant. The defect is in 
the medium through which we mortals look. 

Let us now see how it has been proposed to reconcile Sci- 
ence with Revelation, in clearing up the obscurities of this 
difficult question. 

1. The first theory (if it may be dignified with such a title) 
scarcely allows science a place in the solution. According to 
the advocates of this theory, the earth is no older, or but 
little older than chronologists have made it. It is admitted 
that the earth's crust is composed of many strata, seemingly 
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the work of protracted ocean currents, that the rocks are re- 
plete with fossils, apparently at least, the remains of extinct 
races of plants and animals—and that there is evidence of 
extensive changes having taken place since the original crea- 
tion. But according to some, Noah's flood accounts for all 
these. The flood heaped up mountains of shell-fish, thousands 
of feet in height, imprisoned the Ammonite in the solid mar- 
ble, buried the dinotherium, the megatherium, the mastodon 
and mammoth, decp down in the bowels of the earth, and 
made, for some of the great saurians and fishes of ante-dilu- 
vian times, graves several miles beneath the surface. With- 
out dwelling upon the meagerness of the proof, upon which 
the flood is supposed to have extended over the whole earth, 
when man, for whose wickedness it was destroyed, occupied 
only a portion of its surface, it will be a sufficient refutation 
of this solution to state, that no competent geologist can find 
an adequate cause for all the remarkable phenomena brought 
to light, by a deluge of a few months’ continuance and lim- 
ited, most probably, to a very inconsiderable part of the 
earth’s surface. 

Other advocates of the recent origin of the globe, main- 
tain the monstrous absurdity, that God created the earth ori- 
ginally with all the visible marks of antiquity. Hence be- 
fore ever a tree or a flower had sprung from the soil, the tra- 
ces of primeval forests were discernible—before ever a fish 
gamboled in the sea, great skeletons of the fish tribe were 
entombed in the rocks—before ever a frog croaked or a liz- 
ard dragged his unwieldy body through the mud, not only 
were their tracks preserved in the plastic sandstone, but their 
remains were hermetically sealed, to puzzle and mislead that 
curious and credulous class of people called Geologists. As 
a specimen of the argument in favor of this view, the follow- 
ing exquisite extract, from Chateaubriand, will be read with 
pleasure. The beauty of its conception and style, is a suffi- 
cient apology for its length: ‘“‘We approach,” says he, ‘the 
last objection concerning the modern origin of the globe. 
‘The earth,’ it is said, ‘is an old nurse, whose decrepitude 
everything announces. Examine its fossils, its marbles, its 
granites, and you will decipher its innumerable years, by cir- 
cle, by stratum, or by branch, like those of the serpent by 
his rattles, or the horse by his teeth, or the stag by his 
horns.’ This difficulty has been a hundred times solved by 
this answer: ‘God should have created, and, without question, 
has created the world with all the marks of antiquity and 
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completeness, which we now see.’ Indeed, it is probable that 
the Author of nature at first planted old forest and young 
shoots, that animals were produced, some full of days, others 
adorned with all the graces of infancy. Oaks, as they 
pierced the fruitful soil, would bear, at once, the forsaken 
nest of the crow, and the young posterity of the dove; the 
caterpillar was chrysalis and butterfly; the insect, fed on the 
herb, suspended its golden egg amid the forest or trembled 
in the wavy air; the bee, which had lived a single morning, 
reckoned its ambrosia by generations of flowers. We must 
believe that the sheep was not without its young, the fawn 
without its little ones,—that the thickets hid nightingales, as- 
tonished with their own first music, in warming the fleeting 
hopes of their first loves. * * * The very first day when 
the ocean dashed its first waves on the shores, it bathed—let 
us not doubt—rocks already worn by the breakers, beaches 
strewn with the wrecks of shells, and headlands which sus- 
tained against the assaults of the waters, the crumbling 
shores of earth. Without this inherent old age there would 
have been neither pomp nor majesty in the work of the Eter- 
nal; and, what could not possibly be, nature.in its innocence 
would have been less beautiful than to-day in its corruption. 
An insipid infancy of plants, animals and elements, would 
have crowned a world without poetry. But God was not so 
tasteless a designer of the bowers of Eden as infidels pre- 
tend. The man-king was himself born thirty years old, to 
accord in grandeur with the ancient majesty of his kingdom ; 
and his companion reckoned sixteen springs, which she had 
not lived, that she might harmonize with birds, flowers, inno- 
cence, love and all the youth part of creation.” That is to 
say, God, who would not deign to record even the semblance 
of falsehood in His word, has made the earth a vast deposi- 
tory of lies. He who would not suffer Moses to utter any- 
thing but literal truth in unequivocal language, does not 
scruple to heap up argument upon argument, in the great 
Museum of Nature, to prove His own work much more ancient 
than it really is. He would not have us understand a day 
to mean anything but a day, and yet would have us believe 
that to have been a fish which was no fish, that floods 
and tides accumulated layers of sand and mud, where no 
water ever flowed. In short He would cheat us, by the 
wrinkles on the brow of time, into the belief that the world 
is in its decrepitude, when really it is only in the vigor and 
bloom of youth. 
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2. The second theory which claims our attention, and 
which was really the first attempt to reconcile the Two Re- 
cords, without ignoring either, was suggested by Dr. Chal- 
mers, then a young man, about the beginning of the present 
century. His words, delivered in a Lecture at St. Andrews, 
when the science of Geology was yet in its infancy, and 
quoted by Hugh Miller in his “Testimony of the Rocks,” 
mark an era in the history of this science, in its connection 
with Revelation: “There is a prejudice,” says the Lecturer, 
“against the speculations of the Geologist, which I am anx- 
ious to remove. It has been said that they nurture iofidel 
propensities. It has been alleged that Geology, by referring 
the origin of the globe to a higher antiquity than is assigned 
to it by the writings of Moses, undermines our faith in the 
inspiration of the Bible, and in all the animating prospects 
of the immortality which it unfolds. This is a false alarm. 
The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe.” 
This last sentence contains the germ of all subsequent specu- 
lation on the subject. It denies an assumption whose unten- 
ableness no previous writer seems to have suspected, viz: 
that Moses has given even the slightest hint of a date in his 
monograph of creation. His vision of God’s handiwork, in 
the distant period of which he writes, is as vague in the ele- 
ment of time, as the most undefined prophecy. This entire- 
ly changes the personnel of the controversy from Moses to 
his chronologists. No one claims inspiration for these. 

According to the theory under consideration, the creation 
spoken of in the first verse of Genesis, was a creation out of 
nothing, not a reconstructing or re-animating of things which 
had a previous existence. Here it is intended to be asserted, 
in opposition to all heathen notions and false teachings of 
philosophy, that neither the world in its present form, nor the 
materials of which it is composed, was eternal—that it owed 
its existence, figure, constitution and condition to no chance, 
or fortuitous concourse of atoms, but was brought into being 
and fitted up by the God whom Moses and the children of 
Israel worshipped. It fixes, unequivocally, upon creation’s 
handiwork the name of its Divine Architect. 

The terms “heaven and earth’ are understood to mean the 
whole universe—not merely our planet, and its immediate neigh- 
bors of the stellar host, but all worlds, suns and systems 
in the whole realms of space. It is asserted by this phraseol- 
ogy, that there was a time when this vast expanse was sheer 
emptiness, when the dust, of which worlds are constituted, 
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had not yet emerged from the abyss of nothingness, when 
the Deity alone existed, without having called into being 
anything out of or from beyond Himself. It bounds the 
sphere of creative energy, and includes within its limits, the 
materials of all that exists. 

The term “beginning” is the main point in this controver- 
sy. The advocates of the theory do not undertake to limit 
or define its meaning, excepting so far as it is used to desig- 
nate the time when God inaugurated the work of creation. 
How far that event dates back in the inconceivably remote 
past, neither Moses nor the Chronologists inform us. It cer- 
tainly antedates the period when “the morning stars sang 

together, and the sons of God shouted for joy;” for there 
could have been neither morning stars nor sons of God to 
witness what God did in the beginning of creation. No 
presumptuous chronicler of events, holding the Divinity of 
Christ, has bridged a passage over the abyss of the unlimited 
past, or plumed his imagination around the cycles of time, 
to discover the period when the uncreated Son took joint 
tenure with the Father upon the throne. Yet is that period 
just as much defined as the period of creation. ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Eternity is the measuring line to stretch 
across this unfathomable void. In matters of pure Revela- 
tion, it is impious to be wise above what is written.. We 
might as well attempt to measure the extent of God’s uni- 
verse by roods and miles as its history by days and years. 
Hence it is maintained, that the epoch of the world’s creation 
is unrevealed. The period of its reconstruction may lie 
within the limits of measured time. An immense interval 
supervened between the event briefly stated in the first verse 
of Genesis, and the events detailed in the subsequent verses. 
The historian of the American Continent informs his readers 
of the landing of Columbus, the condition of the country at 
that time, and whatever has been worthy of note since. 
But what reader is so credulous as to believe that this great 
continent has no previous history, unwritten though it be? 
Have the entombed relics of a once powerful nation no mean- 
ing? Are we to suppose that cities never existed, whose 
rubbish bespeaks a perfection of art scarcely rivalled in 
modern times? that temples, whose walls have defied the 
ravages of time, never had builders or worshippers? and that 
mounds, which enclose the relics of countless generations, 
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were never touched by the hand of man? Shall the anti- 
quarian, pursuing his researches among the memorials of a 
people that disappeared before the advent of the Spaniard 
or the Anglo-Saxon, close his eyes in incredulity against Na- 
ture’s record, preserved in these broken fragments of a na- 
tion which produced no historian, or whose record time has 
failed to preserve? The Geologist is the antiquarian amid 
the ruins of a primeval world. He accredits Moses fully for 
all that he has uttered; but he finds a great gap in the man- 
uscript of the man of God; no rupture, however, in the 
thread of history. Moses, commencing his record with the 
introduction of the human epoch, wrote in language such as 
men employ. God had written, in a different language, 
many volumes of the great history countless ages before. 
There was a former temple, whose foundations were laid in 
the beginning, with pillars and colonnades and mountain 
spires, alcoves and secret repositories, towering in greatness 
and gorgeously adorned, wanting only the presence of the 
immortal spirit of man to complete its greatness. This mag- 
nificent structure fell beneath the power of the destroyer, 
chaotic darkness held sway over its ruins until the great Ar- 
chitect evoked order out of confusion, life from death, rebuilt 
and furnished it for the abode of man. 

There was, therefore, a ‘“‘Pre-Adamite Earth,” rank with 
a luxuriance of vegetation, far surpassing everything of a 
similar kind since it became the habitation of man. Amid 
the dank atmosphere of that ancient period, ferns grew to 
trees, and the grass in the meadows resembled forests. 
These were the years of great abundance, in which the earth 
yielded prodigiously, nature gathered her productions, pre- 
pared and packed them away carefully, in anticipation of the 
wants of her yet uncreated lord. Then huge monsters 
ploughed the briny deep, great creeping things crawled amid 
the fens and stagnant pools, gigantic beasts walked the earth 
and fed upon its rank pastures. The ocean rolled where dry 
land now appears—rocks were forming from sediment on its 
slimy bottom—fishes, dying and becoming entombed—the 
dashing waves were washing the beach and rounding the peb- 
bles—rivers and freshets were abrading mountains, and car- 
rying their materials down into the sea—deltas were forming 
fyom drift, soon to be clothed with verdure and shaded with 
forests—islands of coral were slowly rising from the deep 
green sea, to catch the mote and the insect from the wavy 
air, and thus prepare a soil and vegetation through the lapse 
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of ages—icebergs were floating from the poles to the equator 
with their cargoes of earth, sand and solid rock, to melt and 
drop their freight beneath a temperate or torrid sun—thous- 
ands of agencies were at work preparing the bed of the 
ocean to take its place as dry land when the epoch of man’s 
creation would draw near. At length a grand catastrophe 
spread ruin over the earth. Inward throes and trembling, 
through all her extremities, announced the night of travail. 
Mountains shot up from the midst of the deep, others sank 
where they had stood for ages, the affrighted waters broke 
over their ancient barriers, sweeping into one common grave 
the living things that dwelt in the sea and those that inhab- 
ited the land, which was now every where submerged. Then 
came chaos and set up her reign of darkness over the whole 
face of the globe. The dense vapors from the seething waters 
obscured the heavens and shut out the glory of the sun: 
“The earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” How long it remained so, nei- 
ther Moses nor the Geologists have informed us. Some sup- 
pose that several such catastrophes occurred before the six 
days’ work of creation commenced. At this point, according 
to the theory under consideration, ‘The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,” the denseness of the mist as- 
suaged to let in some rays of light, dark clouds disappeared 
from the horizon, and the firmament spread its blue concave 
around the world, the cooling earth sank, leaving mountain 
wrinkles on her face, with deep gorges between, to receive 
the now pacified waters—in short, the work of repair went 
on through six successive days, of twenty-four hours each, 
and closed by ushering in the Divine Sabbath. 

This theory clears an open sea for speculation, allows the 
philosopher and philologist to steer side by side, without 
dread of collision, and beyond reach of the breakers and 
batteries of infidelity. It gives to the Geologist all the time 
his facts demand, and leaves Moses without taint of error. 
It magnifies our conceptions of the work of the Deity, carry- 
ing the imagination back over unmeasured cycles of times, as 
abroad through boundless space. It finds a world teeming 
with life, and a universe perfect in harmony, where ignor- 
ance dreamed of an inconceivable void and a vacuum which 
Nature abhors. It has, therefore, met with great favor 
among the select friends of science and the Bible. At first 
suggested by Dr. Chalmers in his Lecture at St. Andrews, it 
was, ten years afterwards, more fully elaborated in his ‘“Re- 
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view of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth.” It has met the ap- 
probation and received the support of such princes among 
Geologists and Theologians, as Doctors Buckland, Cony- 
beare, Pye Smith, John Harris, James Hamilton, Prof. 
Sedgwick, etc., ete., all of whom coincide in the fundamental 
maxim of the theory, that the writings of Moses do not fix 
the antiquity of the globe. 

This scheme, perfectly adequate, in the age in which it 
was propounded, to harmonize all the facts of Geology then 
brought to light, with the sacred record, has, nevertheless, 
failed to satisfy the increasing demands of the science. 
There is one point in which it is found particularly defective. 
It holds a state of chaos, preceded by a wiping out of all the 
old races of animals and followed by a bringing in of the 
new. Accordingly, none of the extinct species could have 
been cotemporary with the living. ‘The chain of connection 
must have been broken, and its several links should be lying 
far apart. A great gulf must separate between the living 
creatures of the old order and those of the new. But no 
such gulf is found. Nature reveals no hiatus in the tide of 
life. The stream, unchecked, has cast its relics ashore all 
the way down from the “beginning.” The great types of 
creation have interlaced each other, and now we find the 
bones of the extinct mammoth side by side in the same rock 
with those of the living species of the wolf, the goat and the 
wildeat. What, then, becomes of the doctrine of a chaos, 
when the world was empty and void? There are no blank 
pages in Nature’s book of history, no empty shelves or al- 
coves in her grand Museum of antiquities, to account for the 
supposed dark age, when the world had no living representa- 
tive to record her history. The Geologists were puzzled ; 
science paused to take breath. At length Dr. Pye Smith, 
eminent atike in science and theology, suggested a scheme of 
relicf. Continuing to hold, with Chalmers and others, the 
unrevealed epoch of creation, the supervening period of chaos, 
and the subsequent six literal days of creation, he modified 
the former theory, by limiting the chaos to a comparatively 
small portion of the earth, perhaps a few thousand square 
miles in Asia, while, in all beyond that, light was unobscured 
and life prevailed as before. This accounts for the fact, that 
in Britain and Europe there are no signs of interruption. 
But it assumes, without having ascertained the fact, that 
these signs do not exist in Asia. It degrades the grand and 
comprehensive record of Moses to a monograph upon the his- 
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tory of ‘a province; it places the darkness upon the face of 
the deep, which, according to the record, then enveloped the 
globe, upon a level with an Egyptian night, or the shadow of 
a volcanic cloud. We confess an inclination to await some 
grander scheme. 

3. In order to solve the difficulties not providied for in the 
former theories, and harmonize the increasing demands of 
science with the Bible, it became necessary to interrogate 
the record again. Mental, like physical light, breaks gradu- 
alle upon the benighted. world. Aurora first, and then a 
hopeful twilight, heralds the rising sun. When the finger of 
God touches the sightless eye, it is opened to behold things— 
not as they really are—but ‘men as trees walking; a sec- 
ond touch enables him that was blind to see “every man 
clearly.” Science, in its glorious march, has ‘not yet at- 
tained,” but is “going on unto perfection.” If men, in their 
ignorance, have pledged the Bible to a false philosophy, the 
world should applaud the effort to repair the mischief. The 
Salamanca doctors repudiated and stigmatized, as dangerous 
heresy, the geography of Columbus, which taught that the 
world was round, and, that proceeding, in a straight line, 
would bring the voyager back to the place from which he 
started. Francis Turretin, and the old Franciscans, made a 
similar ado about the astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo. 
In compassion for the ignorance of men, God suffered the sun 
of science to stand still for awhile, but it has gone forward 
ever since. The day advances, though the slumbering mul- 
titudes open not their eyes to behold the rejoicing of her 
glorious king. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


Anxious to retain the theory of six literal days of Divine 
labor, some have suggested the idea of immense intervals be- 
tween the successive acts of creation, as a probable solution 
of the difficulty. Nature has been subject to a series of 
spasms, awaking each time with new signs of life after a long 
period of death. But evidently the dying out of old races, 
and bringing in of new, was gradual, not sudden or spasmod- 
ic. The evidence is in favor, not of isolated acts of creation 
taking place suddenly, after long intervals of rest, but of 
continuous creations, running through the whole period. 

The theory, advocated by Hugh Miller, Professors Suili- 
man, Dana, Guyot, and others among Geologist, and support- 
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ed by Taylor Lewis and other philologists, is thought to fur- 
nish the best solution. The first verse in Genesis is taken as 
an epitome of the whole chapter. The writer commences his 
narrative by stating a general fact, and then proceeds to un- 
fold the particulars of his statement. Each “day” signalizes 
separate acts, on the part of the Creator, which took place— 
not in the limited period of twenty-four hours—but in a vast 
and indefinite eycle of time. There were, therefore, instead 
of six natural days, siz great epochs of creation, allowing, in 
each, sufficient time for all the changes traced by the Geolo- 
gist. In the first period God produced light, and caused it 
to expel the darkness. The world was lighted up, but from 
what source the light emanated we are not told. The sun 
was not assigned his office in the heavens until the fourth 
day. In the second period the waters were collected from 
the surrounding atmosphere, and the firmament established. 
The vapors, next the earth were condensed and dropped 
down, or were driven into the upper regions, to float as clouds, 
representing “the waters above the firmament,” and still 
shutting out the face of the sun. In the third period the 
waters were gathered into the ocean, dry land appeared, 
and the vegetable kingdom was inaugurated. The fourth 
period was distinguished by the appearance of the sun and 
moon in the heavens, to rule the day and the night, times 
and seasons. The work of the former three periods was 
wrought amid darkness or twilight breaking through the 
murky clouds. Now the full-orbed sun rides forth, spreading 
his glories in the heavens, to meet the astonished gaze of the 
animated creation about to advance upon the stage. In the 
jifth period, the animal kingdom was first established, but 
only in its oviparous types—the sea teemed with fishes, the 
pools and marshes with creeping things, and the air with 
birds. In the sixth period came land animals —the beasts of 
the field and the forest—and at the close of it, man, to 
crown the whole and be its lord. Then God ceased from his 
labor and rested. 

To see how far this theory settles the difficulty, we must 
first examine the Record, and then the facts of Science. 

We have said concerning Moses, that he neither gathered 
traditions nor wrote a fable. His record is neither myth nor 
poetry, but pure Revelation, free from all taint of human er- 
ror. Inspiration may either be verbal or by vision. In the 
one case the writer is the amanuensis of God, merely setting 
on paper what the Spirit indites; in the other, he paints in 
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symbolic characters the Divine panorama which passes before 
his mind. The Spirit employed Isaiah and Ezekiel to write 
words of prophecy, but John He wrapped in vision, on the 
isle of Patmos, and opened before him a scroll of symbolic 
beasts, to foreshadow the grand events of coming time. We 
are inclined to believe, with Prof. Kurtz, in his “Bible and 
Astronomy,”’ that the account of creation belongs to the de- 
partment of vision. We would place it in the same category 
with the burning bush, the valley of dry bones, the beasts of 
Daniel and vials of John. While the Ark is floating over 
the sea of time, we find the author of the Apocalypse at its 
head, with prophetic telescope, taking a long look into the 
future, and the author of Genesis, at the stern, making a 
similar explanation of the past. If one descries only moun- 
tain peaks as they arise, the other discovers only bold fea- 
tures of the landsc»pe fading in the distances. Like princi- 
ples of interpretations must be applied to both. History 
will explain the mysteries of John—science will unlock the 
secrets of Moses. Until history is complete, the Apocalypse 
will lack an interpreter fully competent ; until science is per- 
fect, the account of creation will be shadowed with doubt. 
The language of Moses cannot be history, at least not hu- 
man history, either in its authorship or the subject of which 
it treats. Human history is bounded on the one side by the 
unexplored future; on the other, by the unrecorded past. 
Both extremes lie equally beyond the province of historic 
research. We look upon Moses as a seer, elevated above the 
sphere of human observation, and looking back as an eye- 
witness upon the grand scene displayed in the beginning, 
when God created the heavens and the earth. There rises 
before his vision first a scene of chaos, matter in its elemen- 
tary (gaseous) condition—“‘without form and void’’—the ele- 
ments in a violent state of activity, when ‘the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” Dense columns of 
steam rise from the boiling surges of an ocean lying every- 
where upon a bed glowing with intense heat—black clouds 
settle around the earth—‘“‘darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” This was the evening of the first day, a symbolic 
night stretching over the great chasm that intervened be- 
tween the original creation of matter, in its elementary form, 
and that condition of the earth, gradually cooled, which would 
admit of a partial condensation of its superfluous vapors. 
Now the scene changes; the clouds become so attenuated 
that the light begins to break through. The world has the 
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appearance of a misty morning, objects visible, but dimly de- 
fined. The seer takes his pencil and with a few bold dashes, 
paints the first act in the drama—the darkness and the light, 
“the evening and the morning” of the first symbolic day. 
Who can imagine this to have been an ordinary day? It is 
not defined by the limits of such a day. God did not work 
by man’s time-piece. There was no rising and setting of a 
sun, which did not show his face until the fourth day. He 
called the light day, and the darkness He called night; but 
the alternation was occasioned neither by the appearing of 
the sun, in the one case, nor the hiding of it in the other. 
The curtain rises again, and the seer beholds the buoyant at- 
mosphere, relieved of its dense vapors, bearing the clouds 
aloft, and spreading the firmament beneath them. The pe- 
riod has its beginning and end—evening and morning—but 
as yet no visible rising and setting sun. Man’s time-piece 
was still shut up in a dark case. ‘he second symbolic day 
is closed. The seer is awaked again to behold mountains 
emerge from the deep. The sea is tempested by the upheav- 
ing hills—the prophet’s ears are stunned by the affrighted 
waters—the Alps and the Appenines are born—the Eastern 
and the Western Continents leap up before the eyes of the 
astonished beholders. Did God work by man’s time-piece on 
the third day? Could the wave, that started from Central 
Asia in the morning, reach the Indian Ocean by midnight ? 
Is it likely that the bed of the ocean was prepared for a crop 
planted in twenty-four hours? In this act the seer beholds 
not only the waters gathered together, and the dry land ap- 
pearing, but the earth clothed with grass, decked with flow- 
ers, and waving with forests. The herb was not only sowed 
but yielding seed; the fruit tree, not merely planted, but 
bearing fruit. Does this act of the prophetic drama look as 
if it had occupied only the space between the rising and set- 
ting sun? 

It is not necessary to follow the record through all its pe- 
riods. Enough has been said to indicate the manner, in which 
we conceive the revelation to have been made. It was nota 
mere dictation of words, but a Divine vision, appearing in six 
consecutive acts, which the writer has represented as trans- 
piring within as many symbolic days. The record is singu- 
larly beautiful, harmonious and complete. No human mind 
could have devised its order and consistency as a whole. It 
is composed of two parts, the one pertaining to the inorganic 
and the other to the organic world—each comprising three 
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days, severally a preparation for the succeeding day. Each 
part begins with light, and ends with a day of two acts, the 
latter being symbolic of what is to succeed. The close of 
the last inorganic day or period, was signalized by the intro- 
duction of the organic, which was to be characteristic of the 
remaining periods; while the last of the organic was signal- 
ized by the introduction of man, with his immortal spirit, 
symbolizing the advent of the spiritual epoch, which closes 
the drama and ushers in the Divine Sabbath, which the world 
is now enjoying. ' 

Our chief difficulty is in the use of the word day in the 
sense of an extended period. And yet it is plain that the 
Record itself employs the term with at least three different 
significations. In the fifth verse it is said, “God called the 
light day,” and in the same verse the evening and the morn- 
ing—or, as the literalist will contend, the space of twenty- 
four hours—were called day. In the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, the term day is applied to the whole epoch 
of creation, from its beginning to its close. It is clear, as 
has already been intimated, that the first three days could 
not have been marked by a rising and setting sun, which be- 
gan to “divide the day from the night’’ only on the fourth 
day. A similar indefinite use of the term is common in 
Scripture. ‘Behold the day cometh that shall burn as an 
oven.” Abraham saw Christ’s day and rejoiced in it, that 
is, the period of His manifestation in the flesh. “One day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.’’ As Moses was a seer in the same sense in 
which Daniel and John were, looking into the past through 
the same Divine medium that enabled them to look into the 
future, why not interpret his days on the symbolic principle 
as well as theirs? The “seventy weeks” were not literal 
weeks, nor were the “time, times and an half,”’ the “thousand 
two hundred and ninety days,” and the “thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days,” literal days. History 
has furnished the key to these. John’s “thousand years,” 
during which Satan is to be bound, is yet a matter of mys- 
tery. Perhaps by the time the historian shall have cleared 
up this mystery, the man of science will have arranged his 
cycles and diagrams so as to give a satisfactory explanation 
of Moses. 

But we are told that we must have six literal days, in or- 
der to get a consistent foundation for the institution of the 
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Sabbath. That we must have six days is readily admitted, 
but that they must be measured by man’s sun dial is no more 
necessary than that God’s work should have been precisely 
the same as man’s. If we find evidence that God labored 
six great symbolic days, and rested the seventh, we greatly 
extend the foundation for the Sabbath, without in the least 
altering its proportions. In passing from the human to the 
Divine day, we rise, in our comprehension of the element of 
time, to a breadth of prospect altcgether befitting the sub- 
ject. But if the literalist will insist upon the ordinary limit 
for each of the six days of Divine labor, what bounds will 
he affix to the Divine Sabbath? It has a beginning, had 
it also a close? God finished His work on the sixth 
day, and rested on the seventh; did He resume His la- 
bors the following week, or does His Sabbath still continue? 
When Jesus was accused of violating the human Sabbath, he 
said: “My Father worketh hitherto (on His Sabbath) and I 
work.” The Divine Architect, having passed through the 
six great epochs of the physical creation, introduced the 
spiritual era by breathing into man the breath of life and 
making him a living soul. Then His sphere of action was 
transferred from the kingdom of Nature to the kingdom of 
Grace. Here the work, peculiar to Him on the Divine Sab- 
bath, is beautifully in harmony with those acts of Jove and 
mercy which are lawful on the Christian’s Sabbath. And 
this extended epoch of Divine rest, viewed as the ante-type 
of man’s brief rest day, is strikingly in harmony with all the 
other types and and ante-types of the Bible. The ante- 
type is always greater than the type—the Divine, always 
more comprehensive than the human. The Church, with the 
flaming presence of the Eternal Spirit, is far greater than its 
representative which Moses saw in the burning bush, and 
“the Lamb of Gob, which taketh away the sins of the world,” 
is infinitely superior to the Paschal Lamb, recalling scenes of 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. So the Divine Sabbath, 
being ante-type of the human, is ‘infinitely extended. Com- 
mencing with the last act of creation, it has been prolonged 
until the present, and from now, which may yet be Sabbath 
morning with Him, it will continue until the final destruction 
of the present economy. 

How do the facts of Geology harmonize with the theory of 
extended epochs of creation? An extract from that prince 
of Geologists, who “quarried truth, rough hewn from the 
solid rock, and chiselled it into a perfect gem’’—the admira- 
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ble and eloquent Hugh Miller—will enable the reader to un- 
derstand the order in which the strata occur. He has made 
the observation, that three of the days—the first, second and 
fourth—cannot, from the nature of the work done in them, 
be expected to have left many traces in the crust of the 
globe. Then he proceeds to say: “What may be termed the 
three Geologie days, the third,’fifth and sixth, may be held 
to have extended over those carboniferous periods, during 
which the great plarts were created, over those Qolitic and 
Cretaceous periods, during which the great sea monsters 
and birds were created, and over those Tertiary periods, 
during which the great terrestial mammals were created. 
For the intervening or fourth day, we have that wide space, 
represented by the Permian and Triassic periods, which, less 
conspicuous for their floras than the period that went imme- 
diately before, and less conspicuous in their faunas than the 
periods that came immediately after, were marked by the de- 
cline and ultimate extinction of the Palzeozoic forms, and 
the first partially developed beginnings of the Secondary 
ones. And for the first and second days, there remain the 
great Azoic period, during which the immensely developed 
gneisses, mica schists, artd primary clay states, were deposit- 
ed, and the two extended periods represented by the Silurian 
and Old Red Sandstone systems. These, taken together, 
exhaust the Geologie scale, and may be named in their order 
as, first, the Azoic day or period; second, the Silurian, or 
Old Red Sandstone, day or period; third, the Carboniferous 
day or period; fourth, the Permian and Triassic day or pe- 
riod; fifth, the Oolitic and Cretaceous day or period; sizth, 
the Tertiary day or period.” 

We find, therefore, underlying all the other rocks, those 
which contain no organic remains whatever. They bear un- 
mistakeable evidence of having been first subjected to great 
heat, and then to the action of water, disintegrating, pulv er- 
ising and afterwards reconstructing their materials. This 
condition of the earth corresponds to those periods of crea- 
tion, during which the ocean had full sway. They constitute 
the inorganic epochs of Moses. The two great agencies— 
fire and water—were actively employed preparing the crust 
of the globe to become a supporter of life. But nothing 
possessing life had yet appeared. Overlying these—the 
Azoic rocks—are found the Palzozoic rocks, containing the 
earliest forms of life. The vegetable kingdom has deposited 
its relic all through them. A gigantic flora is conspicuous 
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everywhere. This was emphatically the age of great plants 
following in harmony with Moses, the subsidence of the ocean 
and appearing of dry land. Then, in full harmony with the 
Record, appear, in order, the fishes, reptiles and birds; all 
the oviparous or egg-producing animals; next the mamuinals, 
beasts of the field and forest; and last of all, man. The or- 
der of succession is the same in both Records. 

This last theory seems to furnish the most satisfactory so- 
lution of the difficulties. It has, however, its weak points. 
We do not stake our faith in the Bible upon the success of 
any of these attempts to harmonize its contents with science. 
The question of its Divine inspiration is settled most satis- 
factorily on other grounds, and we mean to stand by it. 
What we have written is designed to show how it has been 
proposed to adjust.the apparent collision between revealed 
and scientific truth. The materials have been gathered main- 
ly from the authors whose names are mentioned. We only 
maintain, in this stage of the world’s progress in knowledge, 
the possibility of reconciling, beyond all doubt, the Two Ke- 
cords. The student of the Bible may have put a wrong in- 
terpretation on Moses; the Geologist may have drawn unwar- 
ranted inferences from his facts; but the Bible, with its 
written Revelation from the Spirit of God, and the world, 
with its monuments of past ages, sculptured in the rocks by 
the hand of God, are both from the same Author and must 
harmonize. The present generation may not see the full 
splendor of the blended light from these wonderful Books, 
but the human mind, in its triumphant march, is approaching 
the noon-day of science, when all obscurity must vanish and 
all doubts be solved. 

We may be allowed a few reflections before closing. 
“Could we rightly interrogate,” says Sir David Brewster, 
“the rounded pebbles at our feet, it would read us an exciting 
chapter on the history of primeval times, and would tell us 
of convulsions by which it was wrenched from its parent 
rock, and of the floods by which it was abraded and trans- 
ported to its present humble locality.”” The boulder, dis- 
turbed by the plonghman’s share, in its bed of clay or sand, 
has been a great traveller since it left its ancient mountain. 
It might tell of earthquakes, by which it was heaved to the 
surface; of ice-bergs, by which it was borne over tempestu- 
ous seas; of great monsters of the deep, encountered in its 
voyage; of terrific commotions when its ocean-bed became 
dry land. The sand beneath our feet has passed through 
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turbulent seas, and been disturbed by many a fiood. The 
stones that pave our streets or adorn our houses, preserve 
the record of ages immediately anterior to the history of 
Moses or the invention of letters. The coal that heats our 
apartments, and furnishes its imprisoned gases to illumine 
the printed page as we read of the wonders of God, was pre- 
pared and packed away for the use of man ages before he 
stood erect to assume the lordship of creation. The spotless 
Parian marble, that is chiseled into the lineaments of “the 
human face Divine’’ to give expression to the God-like intel- 
lect of creation’s lord, was formed at the bottom of the deep 
green sea. ‘The emerald, the ruby and the sapphire, that 
Jend their charm to beauty, were silently and curiously 
wrought in nature’s laboratory, in the lowest strata of the 
earth’s crust, whence they were sent up through dikes and 
veins to be gathered and polished by the lapidary. O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made all; 
the earth is full of thy riches ! 

In all the works of God, we see the most wonderful pro- 
ductions of the most silent and unobtrusive agents. Say not 
that the tiny insect or worm is an insignificant creature. 
These are nature’s most efficient workers. Man is a drone 
compared with creatures whose minuteness compels him to use 
a microscope to discover their existence. These little crea- 
tures have constructed mountains, which his proudest achieve- 
ments have barely bored through, and whose heights he 
timidly ventures to scan. The coral polyp, so near a plant 
that we almost hesitate to call it animal,. rears, from the 
ocean’s depths, islands suited to be the habitation of man. 
Crustacea, so minute, that forty thousand millions of them 
may occupy a cubic inch of space, have formed layers and 
beds miles in extent and many feet in thickness. These hid- 
den things brought to light by the Geologist, and revealing 
the foot-prints of Him whose way is in the deep, are, in a 
literal sense, the secrets of the Almighty. How emphatical- 
ly may He be styled the Fountain of wisdom, the evidences 
of whose handiwork are traced in every object that meets 
the eye! Silently as His footsteps fall and buried beneath 
“the great sea deep,” yet, when the cycles of time roll on 
and the dry land appears, there are the records of countless 
ages, legibly written and hermetically sealed in the solid 
rock. he true priests of nature alone are admitted into 
this inner temple, to interrogate the Author of Nature con- 
cerning the secrets entrusted to her keeping, and the laws 
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impressed upon her, when He made the heavens and the 
earth in the beginning. 

It is an innocent mistake to suppose that fire and water, 
which, in their combination, have recently come into the ser- 
vice of man, to record, by means of the Divine act of print- 
ing, the glowing thoughts of the human mind, have achieved 
their greatest wonders in modern times. The same elements 
have been employed in tracing the foot-prints of the Creator 
since time began. The river, the ocean, the tornado, the 
snow-drift, the glacier, the iceberg, the subtle vapor, more 
potent than the steam-press; all these have been employed 
to print in Nature’s book a language, whose alphabet has 
been recently deciphered, and whose profound meaning is 
now read with admiration and wonder, by the student 
of Nature. The pent-up fires, in the interior of the earth, 
have sent to its surface, through seams and crevices and vol- 
canic craters, messages and volumes of deep meaning, from 
the very heart of the mother whose bounty supports life, and 
in whose bosom all find sweet repose. 

Once more. We find that death has been the universal law 
with all organic beings since the remotest time. Truthfully 
and beautifully has the poet said: 


“All that tread 

The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of the morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or loose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings—yet the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep: the dead reign there alone.” 


And far back of the age of man, in creation’s dawn, ere 
the poet began to dream of the sad necessity of ‘shuffling 
off this mortal coil,”’ death was doing his work, filling his cat- 
acombs in the rock-ribbed mountain, strewing the relics of 
his sad work in the caverns of the sea, and sweeping from 
earth, air and ocean whole tribes, orders and races of living 
creatures. What a vast Pompeii is the world with its en- 
tombed relics of distant ages and extinct races! What asad 
wail is that drifted to our ears over the surges of the dark 
ocean of the remote past! 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 
By Rev. M. Loy, A. M., Delaware, O. 


The question of the Church and her ministry, which has 
already been debated so long and so warmly, is attracting 
constantly increasing attention in the Lutheran Church. 
Many who were hitherto silent, and seemingly unconcerned 
spectators of the controversy, are beginning to acknowledge 
the great practical import of its issues and to take sides in 
the contest. While some view the whole question as an open 
one, upon which our Confessions give no decision and our 
Church has no faith, but concerning which she is yet in search 
of the truth, others find it settled within her borders cen- 
turies ago, and insist that the whole controversy turns upon 
the adoption or rejection of the Lutheran faith, as plainly 
and pointedly expressed in the symbols. But among those 
who occupy the latter position, there are again differences by 
no means unimportant. The conflict is perhaps most ardent 
among those who profess full adherence to our confession, 
but who differ as to their meaning in reference to this sub- 
ject. Under such circumstances, those who love Zion, and 
pray for her peace and prosperity, will not be deemed offi- 
cious for desiring to contribute something towards the eluci- 
dation of the question, though it be but a mite that they 
have to offer. Such a contribution the following essay is de- 
signed to present on the Gospel ministry. Our only aim is 
the truth; we wish to wrong no man, or body of men, by 
dealing harshly with persons or unfairly with statements ; 
but we find neither indecision nor inconsistency in our symbols, 
and can see no reason for doubt or difference among those 
who adopt them as the expression of their own faith, on this 
subject as well as others. We, therefore, trust it will not be 
deemed intolerant or unkind, to speak positive when our con- 
victions are positive. 


§1. The salvation of souls is ordinarily dependent upon the 
Divinely appointed means of grace, which require admin- 
istration. 


All men are children of wrath by nature, and dead in 
trespasses and sins. But God, who is rich in mercy, pitied 
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His fallen creatures, and, in His infinite love, determined to 
save them. To this end He sent His only Son into the world 
to bear our sin and suffer its dreadful penalty. ‘When the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of Sons.” 
Gal. 4:4, 5. By the active and passive obedience of Jesus, 
this redemption was accomplished: it is finished. ‘Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.””. Gal. 3:13. No one is excluded from its 
benefits: it embraces the whole human race. ‘God our Sa- 
viour will have all men to be saved and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave 
Himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time. 1 Tim. 
2: 4-6. 

But the salvation, which has been acquired for all, must be 
brought to men before they can have it in their possession. 
The merits of Christ are of no avail where they are not ap- 
propriated, and where they are not offered there can be no 
appropriation. Jesus died for the damned as well as for the 
saved; the mere fact of His death, apart from the applica- 
tion of its saving power, does not restore the fuilen. We 
remain dead in trespasses and sins until the Holy Spirit 
quicken us. Luther, commenting on John 3: 14, illustrates 
this, with his usual clearness, by referring to the serpent 
which Moses lifted up in the wilderness, and the necessity of 
looking upon it to live, remarking that “it would avail us 
nothing if Christ had died a thousand times upon the cross, 
if the word ‘whosoever belicveth in Him shall not perish’ 
were not given, just as it would have availed the children 
of Israel noghing if they had, of their own accord, lifted up 
a thousand serpents.”” Salvation is by faith; but ‘How shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not heard?” Rom. 
10:14. 

To convey the purchased salvation to men, God has, there- 
fore, appointed certain means, by which it is uniformly offer- 
ed for man’s appropriation by faith. Chief of these is His 
blessed Word. “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, be- 
gotten of the Father from eternity, and also true man, born 
of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, who hath redeemed, pur- 
chased and delivered me, a poor, forlorn, condemned person, 
from sin, from death, and from the power of the devil.” 
But “I also believe that 1 cannot, by my own reason, or 
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other natural power, believe in or come to Jesus Christ my 
Lord, but that the Holy Spirit hath called me, by the Gos- 
vel.” And this faith is founded upon plain and direct words 
of the Holy Ghost. “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ; for itis the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” Rom. 1:16. Or, as the same Apostle ex- 
presses it again in another place: ‘So, then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Rom. 10:17. 
There is no salvation without faith, and no faith without the 
Divine word. ‘For ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus.” Gal. 3:26. But the Lord commanded 
His word to be proclaimed, that sinful men, receiving it in 
faith, might becomeschildren and heirs. ‘Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word.” John:17: 20. Therefore St. James says : 
“Of His own will begat He us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.” 1:18. 
And as this word, which is quick and powerful, appoints the 
two sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Supper, and is con- 
nected with them in the form of a promise which cannot be 
broken, the same efficacy is ascribed to them as the word it- 
self. They are means for the bestowal of grace unto salva- 
tion. For “except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” John 3: 5. 
And St. Paul testifies that ‘after that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to His 
mercy le saved us, by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” Tit. 3:5. In complete har- 
mony with this, is the declaration of St. Peter, that “Bap- 
tism doth also now save us, (not the putting away the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience tqward God,) 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 1 Pet. 3:21. Indeed 
wherever the efficacy of this sacrament is tees of in the 
a it is declared to be a means of salvation. So the 
Holy Communion is instituted for the imparting of Christ’s 
body and blood which is given and shed for the remission of 
sins, Matt. 26 : 26-8, and those who believe cannot fail to 
enjoy the blessing, which it is designed to bestow, and which 
the word promises. Where these means are used the King- 
dom of God is established and souls enter into it; where they 
do not exist, there can, as far as God has been pleased to re- 
veal to us, be no salvation. Therefore God sent forth minis- 
Vou. XIII, No. 50. 23 
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ters to bear the glad tidings of the redemption to all nations, 
and promised that he that believeth the word shall be saved ; 
and, therefore, our confession declares “that for the purpose 
of obtaining this faith, God has instituted the ministry, giv- 
ing the Gospel and the Sacraments, through which, as means, 
Iie imparts the Holy Spirit, who, in His own time and place, 
works faith in those that hear the Gospel; Augsb. Conf. 
Art. 5; and again, Art. 28: “This power is to be exercised 
only by teaching or preaching the word, and by administer- 
ing the sacraments, either to many or few, as the case may 
be; for here are granted, not corporeal, but eternal things, 
as eternal righteousness, the Holy Ghost, everlasting life. 
These things cannot come but by the ministration of the 
word and sacraments.” , 

These means of God’s appointment always contain and 
offer the salvation which Christ has purchased for all men, 
and offer it alike to all who hear. They are channels of 
grace whether men believe or disbelieve. God’s offer of gra- 
cious treasures is entirely independent of man’s reception or 
rejection: it is made that men may receive; if it is rejected, 
no less a treasure than everlasting life is rejected. If the 
means contained nothing it would be a gross abuse of lan- 
guage, and an impious trifling with sacred things, to speak of 
embracing or refusing the gracious offer. ‘What if some 
did not believe? Shall their unbelief make the faith of God 
without effect? God forbid! yea, let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” Rom. 3:3,4. “We must teach that when 
God searches or commands anything, or baptizes, it is the 
truth, whether the recipient be a worthy or unworthy person. 
When the sun shines, it is and remains the sun, whether one 
dies or sleeps, whether he sees it or not. . . . Baptism and 
the Gospel are right, and remain unchanged even if I do not 
believe.” Luther 44 : 164, (Ed. Erl.) Not as though the 
means of grace necessarily made heirs of heaven of all to 
whom they are brought. Far from it: only he that believ- 
eth shall be saved. ‘Unto us was the Gospel preached as 
well as unto them; but the word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that heard it.” 
Ileb. 4:2. And, as the word never saves without faith, 
neither can the sacraments, which derive their whole efficacy 
from the word. Therefore our Church declares, in reference 
to the great benefit of the sacraments: “It is not the water 
which produces them, but the word of God which is connect- 
ed with the water, and our faith confiding in the word of 
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God in the use of baptismal water,” and: “it is not the eat- 
ing and drinking which produces them, but that solemn de- 
claration, which 1s given and shed for you for the remission 
of sins; which words, besides the literal eating and drinking, 
are the chief thing in the sacrament; wherefore, whoever 
truly believes these words, has what they promise, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” Sm. Cat., iv, v. But to infer from 
this that the Divine means contain saving power only in some 
select cases, or that the grace is imparted through some other 
channel, would be simply absurd. “Although not all believe, 
yet there are many who do. Christ does not say that all will 
believe; but it does not follow from this that nobody will. 
What manner of inference is this which they make, when 
they conclude that because not all believe, therefore faith 
does not come by the word? Then I could also juggle, and 
conclude that because all ‘do not obey the civil government 
nor their parents, therefore there is no need for Governments 
or parents, and God’s command is null. Hence we reverse 
it and say thus: We know and can prove, by many passages 
and examples of Scripture, that some who hear the word be- 
lieve it, and, therefore, conclude that the word is necessary 
and profitable, not for the ears alone, but also for the heart 
and the inward man. That some do not believe, though they 
hear the word, does not detract anything from it; it remains 
true, notwithstanding, that it is the means by which faith is 
wrought in the heart, and that no one can obtain faith with- 
out it.” Luther 50: 251. 

These means of grace, in the very nature of the case, re- 
quire administrators. ‘How shall they call upon Him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” Rom.10:14. God has indeed given 
us the Scriptures in a written form, and commanded us all to 
search them, that our faith may stand upon the word of God 
alone; and the Scriptures are sa perspicuous that an honest 
heart can find the truth unto salvation, in case of necessity, 
without a teacher. But ordinarily “faith comes by hearing” 
still, and those who have no teachers manifestly labor under 
great disadvantages. This is plain from the case of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, recorded in Acts 8: 30, 31: “Philip ran 
thither to him and heard him read the Prophet Esaias, and 
said: Understandest thou what thou readest? and he said, 
How can I, except some man should guide me.” Our natur- 
al disinclination to give attention to Divine things, and our 
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proneness to forget them and slight them, render the aids 
afforded by competent and faithful teathers requisite. Lu- 
ther, whose profound reverence and ardent love for the writ- 
ten word will not be questioned, therefore says: ‘There are 
now many who declare: O, I have already learned the Gos- 
pel quite well, there is no danger about me. Some even come 
out boldly and say: What further need have we of a pastor 
or preacher? Can we not read for ourselves at home? Then 
they go on in their security and do not read it at home either; 
or, if they even do read it at home, it is not so productive 
and powerful as it is in the public sermon from the lips of the 
preacher, whom God hath called and appointed to proclaim 
it to thee.” 4:401. God’s method of bringing the truth 
to men has ever been chiefly, and must ever so remain, that 
of preaching the word, that man may hear it and believe. 
And that the holy sacraments must be administered is self- 
evident. The mandate still remuins in force, that messen- 
gers should go into into all the world to preach the Gospel, 
to baptize in the name of the Holy Trinity, and to adminis- 
ter the holy sacrament of the altar, that souls may thus be 
saved through the blood of Jesus. This is the work of the 
Gospel ministry. 


§2. The administration of these means belongs originally to 
all believers, or to the whole Christian Church. 


Before Christian congregations were formed, through the 
word which our Saviour proclaimed, every believer had the 
right, and must have felt it to be a duty, to spread the glad 
tidings as much as lay in his power. For faith ever seeks 
utterance for the glory of God, and love ever prompts to 
share with others our joys and hopes. We accordingly read 
that the first believers, whose faith came by hearing the 
preaching of Jesus, spake the truth to others whom they 
found, and urged them to come to Jesus. Every reader of 
the Gospel is aware of this; we need but instance Andrew’s 
finding Simon and telling him about the Messiah’s advent, 
and Philip’s finding Nathaniel and urging him to come and 
see the promised Christ. John 1. ‘That this proclamation 
of the truth, was made, in the first place, by persons who 
were subsequently called to be apostles, is true; but no one 
will be likely to presume that they first told their friends and 
neighbors about Jesus in any official capacity: they did so 
simply as believers, and were the first to do so because they 
were the first believers. The duty of confessing Christ could 
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not be performed otherwise: its very object is the glory of 
God by the ——— of saving truth. Thus the con- 
soling truth of the Saviour’s resurrection was first proclaimed, 
not by persons holding an office in the Church, but by .be- 
lieving women, to whom it had been made known by angels 
at the sepulchre. “It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of James, and other women that were 
with them, which told these things unto the apostles.” Luke 
24:10. The truth thus declared was, and is, the power of 
God unto salvation, just as fully as when it is publicly 
preached in the congregation by men holding an ecclesiasti- 
eal office. ‘The sacraments and the word are efficacious,” 
says the Augsburg Confession, Art. 8, ‘on account of the 
appointment and command of Christ,” not at all on account 
of the character or office of the persons by whom they are 
administered. Although God has established a particular 
order, according to which the means of grace are dispensed 
publicly in the Church, the violation of which Divine order, 
is, of course, sinful, yet it is plain that the means themselves 
are the property of every believer, to be used in subjection 
to God’s will, which is the salvation of souls by them. 

All this seems very evident; to prove it would seem, at 
first sight, almost a work of supererogation. But these high 
prerogatives of Christians, are often denied in this controver- 
sy, sometimes implicitly, sometimes even explicitly. Men 
will not cease dreaming of a state, in the Kingdom of God, 
which is higher than that of faith, and sonship with God, 
through faith—a state with higher rights and nobler titles 
than those of the believer, to which alone the means of 
grace artd the prerogative of saving souls belong. Against 
this we would array the evidences of Scripture, in defence of 
what we conceive to be the Christian’s inalienable rights. 
We would not, in any way, or in any sense, disparage the 
holy office which we feel it a privilege to hold. “I magnify 
mine office ;”’ for it is degraded by arrogating rights, which 
God has not conferred, and magnified by holding and execu- 
ting it as God was pleased to give it. The highest dignity 
is that of the Christian; the most glorious rights and privi- 
leges are those of the believer. Our chief joy and glory is 
not that we hold an honorable office in the Church on earth, 
but that we are sons of God -and heirs of heaven, through 
God’s abounding grace in Christ. The office would be shorn 
of all its highest beams of glory, if this, its heavenly light, 
were abandoned. We are jealous for the rights of our office : 
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we are more jealous still for the far more glorious rights of 
our state as believers in Jesus. The saving of souls is the 
work of the Church, of the believers in Jesus Christ the Sa- 
viour, not of an exclusive class in the Church; the means of 
grace belong primarily to the Church, to believers, not ex- 
clusively to a class among them: to establish this from the 
word of God, and show that our Church has been faithful to 
the word, in her doctrine upon the subject, in opposition to 
the proud pretensions of Romanism and Romanizing hierarch- 
ism, is the object of this section. 

I. Accorpine To THE WorD or GoD, ALL BELIEVERS ARE 
PRIESTS and called to perform priestly functions: the priest- 
hood in the Church, is not a select class within her pale, but 
all true Christians, and whatever rights and powers belong 
to the Christian priesthood, belong equally to all believers. 
In order to present the matter as clearly as we can, we shall 
inquire. 

1. What is a priest? He is person who, according to the 
Divine will, sustains a two-fold relation in the sphere of re- 
ligion, acting towards God in the name of man, and towards 
man in the name of God. He represents man before his 
Maker, bringing sacrifices to Him on behalf of His fallen 
creature. ‘Let the priests also which come near to the 
Lord, sanctify themselves.”” Ex. 19:22. They are permit- 
ted to enter into the presence of the Holy One, to lay their 
offerings at His feet. “Even him whom He hath chosen will 
He cause to come near unto Him.” This privileze and duty 
of priests to approach the Lord, arid present sacrifices, is 
universally acknowledged. But it by no means embraces the 
whole of the sacerdotal office. The priest is appointed to 
represent God before men just as clearly. He is a teacher 
of truth; a bearer of messages from God to man. “The 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord of 
hosts.” Mal. 2:7. He is the ordinary teacher under the 
old dispensation; the prophetic was an extraordinary office 
to supply the deficiencies of an unfaithful priesthood. ‘“Or- 
dinarily the ecclesiastical ministry, from Moses until the time 
of Christ, was committed to the Levitical priests, but because 
they were sometimes negligent in the preservation and propa- 
gation of the purity of the heavenly doctrine, nay, even con- 
taminated it with Baalitic and other idolatrous worship, God 
extraordinarily called prophets, by whose ministry the cor- 
ruptions should be removed, the promises concerning the 
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Messiah repeated and illustrated, and men invited to repent- 
ance by the menace of special punishments.” Gerhard Loc. 
24, §212. The Lord’s command to Aaron and his sons, was 
that they should ‘teach the children of Israel all the statutes 
which the Lord hath spoken unto them by the hand of Moses.” 
Lev. 10:11. ‘What is a priest then? One in whose mouth 
God has put His word, as Malachi says: ‘The priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge,’ and who makes sacrifices and prays 
for others. Such a priest in faith may come before God, 
pray for the people, speak their word, and intercede with 
God for them; then come forth again to the people and pre- 
sent to them God’s answer and command.” Luther 36: 14. 
And, 

z. Such a priest is every believer. It is an important fact, 
which cannot be gainsaid, that incumbents of the ministerial 
office, are never, in the New Testament, called priests. ‘They 
are designated by various names, but never once by this. 
And it is equally certain that believers are so denominated, 
and only they. In all the passages of the New Testament, 
in which priests are spoken of under the new dispensation, 
the reference is to believers only. To be certified of this the 
reader need but refer to the passages, which are not numer- 
ous. Of the five to be found, there are two in 1 Pet. 2, and 
three in the book of Revelation. When it is said, in the first 
two passages, ‘Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spirit- 
ual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” and “Ye are a chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, 
that ye should show forth the praises of Him who hath called 
you out of darkness into His marvellous light,” no one, who 
pays the least attention to the words and their context, will 

resume that the address is not to all the members of the 
Lord’s body. They who form the spiritual house form the 
holy and royal priesthood also. The persons addressed are 
not bishops and deacons, but “strangers scattered” through 
various countries, who are “‘elect according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus,” “being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth forever.” The 
children of God by faith, are priests, whether they held an 
office or not. The same is manifest from the passages in 
Revelation. They of whom it is said, Christ “hath made 
us kings and priests unto God,”’ are the same of whom it is 
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asserted: ‘He loved us and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood;” when the Lamb is addressed, further, in the 
words: ‘Thou wast slain and hath redeemed us to God by 
Thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and hast made us unto God kings and priests,” 
it would be the most arbitrary procedure to apply the predi- 
cate “‘priests’’ to any other subjects than those, to whom the 
predicate “redeemed” belongs, since, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, the subjects are in both cases the same: and when, in 
the last passage, it is declared that “they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ,” there is surely not much difficulty in 
finding to whom this refers, namely, to them who have “part 
in the first resurrection,” and on whom “the second death 
hath no power.”’ It is incontrovertibly certain from this, 
that there is, under the new dispensation, no combination of 
the Levitical priesthood, confined to a certain class within 
the holy nation, but that now the whole nation is a nation of 
priests. So far as the Old Testament priesthood is a type of 
anything in the New, it has for its ante-type not the ministe- 
rial office, but the congregation of believers. We are all 
“made nigh by the blood of Christ,’ and can appear before 
God without the mediation of any other priest than Christ, 
having ‘“‘access by one Spirit unto the Father,” that we may 
offer acceptable sacrifices by Christ Jesus, and show forth 
His praises in word and work. 

That as such priests, believers have the right to teach as 
well as pray, is involved in the very nature of the priesthood 
as the Bible describes it. We have seen that the priests were 
the appointed teachers of the people, as well as their repre- 
sentatives in the offering of sacrifices. Before persons pre- 
sume to deny the New Testament priests any of those rights, 
which God has manifestly conferred upon the priesthood 
from its first institution, they should look well to their war- 
rant for it, remembering the dreadful consequences of an in- 
terference with God’s prerogatives. That the priesthood 
now is not the same as it was from the beginning, we not 
only admit but earnestly maintain, because the word of God 
authorizes and requires us to do so. But that the change 
lies in the cessation of its most important functions, which 
are as needful now as ever, we could believe only upon the 
authority of God. Where is the Scripture proof for, such an 
assumption? What is there in the Divine economy as reveal- 
ed in the New ‘estament, that renders it necessary? What- 
ever changes there may be in the qualifications requisite for 
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the priesthood, and in the character of its teachings and 
sacrifices, the priesthood itself with its rights and duties of 
teaching an« offering sacrifice remains. 

And not only is there no evidence that the priesthood, un- 
der the new dispensation, has been deprived of one of its 
most important privileges, which fact alone would be suffi- 
cient to render their maintenance and exercise obligatory 
upon us, but there are at least indications, if not positive 
proofs, sufficiently cogent in themselves, to the contrary. 
Believers are a “royal priesthood” that they may “show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light.” We trust no considerate person 
would maintain that this is fully accomplished by offering to 
God the spiritual sacrifices of prayer, praise, and thanksgiv- 
ing. For the purpose is not so much, according to the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, to offer praises to God, as it is to 
proclaim His excellencies to men, that His praise may be 
made glorious in the earth—to show forth His perfections for 
the hallowing of His name. And to know how this is done 
requires no very extensive erudition or profound thought. 
Children are taught it in the Catechism. God’s praises are 
shown forth, His name hallowed, ‘‘when the word of God is 
taught pure and unadulterated, and we, as the children of 
God, lead holy lives conformably to its precepts.” Never 
can the design of the priesthood, to show forth God’s praises, 
be accomplished without using His word, in which His per- 
fections are displayed. He is glorified by the truth, because 
this shows Him to be worthy of all praise, and teaches and 
enables men to give it. 

So the Church has always taught. Our symbols not only 
leave room for the presumption that the priesthood of believ- 
ers authorizes these to be active in the salvation of souls, by 
the use of God’s means, but they positively affirm that it in- 
volves such authority. ‘Besides this one propitiatory sacri- 
fice,’ says the Apology, 253: 25, (Miill. Ed.) “there are 
others, also, which are thank-offerings, as the preaching of 
the Gospel, affliction, and the good works of saints. . . . 
These are sacrifices of the New Testament, as St. Peter says 
1 Pet. 2:5.” The reference here to the passage which 
speaks of the “holy priesthood,’ and the enumeration of 
preaching among the “spiritual sacrifices’ which these priests 
are to offer up, undeniably evinces that our Church claims, 
for all the “holy nation,” the right to preach. If any one 
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should still feel inclined to doubt this, we would refer him, in 
order that he may be fully satisfied, to what is said on page 
341:69. It is there maintained, in proof of the position, 
that the Church has the right to elect her own ministry, that 
“this is also confirmed by St. Peter, when he says: ‘Ye are 
a royal priesthood:’ these words pertain properly to the true 
Church, which must have the ‘power to elect and ordain min- 
isters, because it alone has the priesthood.” If this argument 
is not utterly devoid of all point and power, it presupposes 
that the congregation of believers, being a congregation of 
priests, must have the right of administering the means of 
grace. For if the priesthood involves no such right, how 
could the fact of its possession be used to prove that ‘a con- 
gregation has the right to call a minister to exercise it? What 
relevancy would there be in the reference to the priesthood of 
believers at all? If the original right to apply the means of 
grace is vested, not in the royal priesthood of believers, but 
in a privileged order, which is in no way dependent for its 
privileges upon such priesthood, our fathers might as well 
have referred to their nationality as to their faith, to prove 
their right of ordaining ministers. Before persons charge 
logic so miserably lame, upon those men of marvellous 
strength, they should look again, lest the fathers be inno- 
cently made to bear the ignominy of the children’s absurdi- 
ties. ‘The priesthood involves the authority to use the means 
appointed to rescue souls from ruin; the congregation of be- 
lievers, according to St. Peter, pcssesses such priesthood ; 
therefore the congregation can appoint its own ministers, be- 
ing in possession of, and, therefore, able to confer upon the 
persons chosen all needful authority. This is the argument 
of the passage in question, and it is as cogent as it is clear. 
What is thus taught in our confessions, the principal wri- 
ters of the Church firmly maintain. We shall have occasion, 
in a subsequent section, to refer to a number of them and 
present extracts from their writings; for the present it may 
suffice to let Luther speak for them all. After showing the 
necessity of ministers to ere the functions of the royal 
priesthood, in the name of all believers, that there may be no 
confusion and disorder in the exercise of rights which all 
equally possess, he says: ‘‘Now let us speak to the Papistic 
priests and ask them to tell us whether their priesthood has 
other functions than these? If it has, it is no Christian 
priesthood ; if it has not it is no special priesthood. Thus 
we hem them in on all sides: either they have no priesthood 
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but that which was common to all Christians, or if they have 
it is Satan’s priesthood.”” W. 10,1858. Again in his com- 
mentary upon St. Peter, he remarks upon 2:9: ‘This be- 
longs to a priest, that he is God’s messenger and has a Divine 
command to proclaim His word. St. Peter says that ye shall 
declare the praises of God, that is, the wonderful work which 
God has wrought in bringing you from darkness to light: to 
do this is the chief work of a priest. When one brother de- 
clares to another the powerful work of God, he preaches 
thus; as ye are redeemed from sin, hell, and death, and all 
evil, and called to eternal life, so ye shall teach others, also, 
how they may come to the light.” 51: 400. It will not be 
deemed necessary to multiply passages upon one of the great 
Reformer’s favorite themes. He is not in the habit of saying 
things feebly or ambiguously, and what we have presented, 
states his conviction with such emphasis, that a score of other 
extracts of similar import, which might easily be collected 
from his works, would probably avail nothing where these fail 
to convince. 

As, according to the Scriptures and the Church, the appli- 
cation of the means of grace for the saving of souls is a 
priestly function, and as, according to the same authority, all 
believers are priests, it follows, incontrovertibly, that the ad- 
ministration of these means belongs originally to all Chris- 
tians. But conclusive as the argument is, opponents have 
not failed to make strenuous efforts to evade its force. It is 
due to those who sincerely differ from us to hear their objec- 
tions. 

3. Opponents say, that while they admit all Christians to 
be priests, they believe this priesthood to be spiritual, be- 
cause the sacrifices which they offer are spiritual sacrifi- 
ces, on which account this priesthood has nothing to do with 
the ministerial office; secondly, that if all are literal priests, 
all must be kings in the literal sense also, because all believ- 
ers are kings and priests unto God; finally, if this priesthood 
conferred the right of teaching, then women must have the 
same right, because they are believers also. We shall con- 
sider these objections in the order in which they are stated. 

4. We do not contend that every priest is a minister of the 
Church: to confound the Christian priesthood with the pas- 
toral office, is to conceal the truth. When we say, that ac- 
cording to the principles of our National Government, the 
sovereignty lies in the people, we are far from asserting that 
every man is an officer in that Government. The Christian 
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ministry is an ecclesiastical office, exercising powers original- 
ly vested in the general priesthood. Therefore the objection, 
so far as it presumes our doctrine to make the general priest- 
hood and special ministry identical, is entirely irrelevant. 
The Church is guilty of no such confusion. But when it is 
said that priests called to make spiritual sacrifices are not 
real priests, with authority to bear God’s grace to men, we 
must ask for proof. We have given evidence to the contrary, 
and it will not be expected that an objection without reason 
will weigh much. It seems as though the objection origina- 
ted in a very common confusion of “spiritual” and unreal, 
whereas if anything can claim to be real it is that which is 
spiritual. ‘There are no priests now by carnal descent, as 
there were of old; if the assertion, that believers are only 
“spiritual priests,” means this, we heartily accept it; but 
what has this to do with the right of offering grace? If priests 
by carnal descent were authorized to do so, the proper infer- 
ence would be, that priests by spiritual descent have, at the 
very least, the same authority. If the expression means that 
priests must be spiritually, not carnally minded, we again 
agree; but no sane person would offer this as a reason why 
great rights should be denied them. If it means that they 
are to minister in spiritual things, we fully concur—the sacri- 
fices are “spiritual,’’ not carnal: for the material offerings 
made by the Levitical priesthood spiritual sacrifices are sub- 
stituted; but it is sad logic to adduce this as proof ‘that the 
authority to act as messenger of God to man must have 
ceased. The very reverse is far more reasonable, namely, that 
now, since spiritual have taken the place of material sacrifices, 
and the Gospel shines more brightly, the priesthood has lar- 
ger powers than ever. All that the objection asserts merely 
confirms the doctrine of our symbols; we cannot see how it 
could be supposed to have any effect towards invalidating our 
argument, unless persons were guilty of the supreme folly of 
imagining spiritual things to be unrealities; a folly above 
which the weakest Christian should be expected to rise. This 
“spiritual” priesthood of all Christians, is the only real 
priesthood that exists, and those spiritual sacrifices which 
they offer to God, are the only sacrifices which He accepts, 
and those spiritual gifts which they, in God’s name, bring to 
man are the only gifts which save the soul. 

2. Just as confused a thing is the second objection, that all 
must be real kings if they are real priests. Why, so they 
are! “But they are not such crazy kings as those of the 
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world. Compared with believers, these are but counters and 
painted kings, for they rule merely temporally and external- 
ly. But believers are real kings; not that they wear a 
golden crown, or bear a golden sceptor, or deck themselves 
with silk and velvet and purple and gold; but they are that 
which is far more glorious, lords over death and the devil, 
hell and evil. Earthly kings can deal only with gold and 
silver, money and property, can possess riches and power, 
can destroy and harass people, can tax and oppress and flay 
their subjects; but they cannot help themselves, cannot pre- 
vent the smallest boil on their fingers or pain in their heads 
and limbs. Much less can they resist sin, death, the devil, 
hell, disease, calamities, ke. Therefore they are kings as 
counterfeits are dollars, or kings painted on cards are kings.” 
Luther 36:13. Strange that a Christian should think of 
denying the royalty of God’s children. They have no earth- 
ly realm indeed; a golden crown, purple and ornaments be- 
long to kings on cards, they are much too poor for the sons 
of God; but these inherit a glorious kingdom notwithstand- 
ing. They are kings in the same sphere in which they are 
priests—kings and priests unto God. If it be said that just 
as spiritual kings have nothing to do with temporal kingdoms, 
so spiritual priests have nothing to do with temporal Churches, 
which seems to be the drift of the objection, we would beg 
the reader to observe, in the first place, that the Church of 
Jesus Christ is one, and is not temporal, but eternal: in this 
all are priests, who have indeed nothing to do with religious 
services in associations of the world, outside of this; and, 
secondly, that when local organizations of Christians are 
formed, which, so far as they are separate congregations, are 
intended for the present world only, and which, in virtue of 
the authority vested in the priesthood of believers, choose 
their officers, we do not claim that priests have any more 
right to interfere with such temporal ecclesiastical offices 
than spiritual kings have the right to usurp the prerogatives 
of temporal authorities in the State. The objection, there- 
fore, utterly fails to meet the case; so far as it has any bear- 
ing on our argument, it rather serves to confirm it; for as in 
the kingdom of God, we are all undeniably kings, so, in the 
same realm, we are all undeniably priests; and, outside of 
this kingdom, we claim no priestly prerogatives for believers, 
whilst in it we assert their exercise to be regulated by a Di- 
vine law of order, which we are bound to observe, and which, 
as it requires a public ministerial office, guards against con- 
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fusion in the congregation by limiting their public exercise, 
except in cases of necessity, to the minister. 

3. “But if the Papists oppose us with the words of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. 14: 84: ‘Let your women keep silence in the 
Churches; for it is not permitted unto them to speak: but 
they are commanded to be under obedience,’ affirming that 
the right to preach cannot be common to all Christians be- 
cause it is forbidden to women; I reply: We do not permit 
the dumb, or those who are otherwise unable or unqualified, 
to preach either. For although every one has power to 
preach, yet we should not choose any one for this purpose, 
nor should any presume to do it, unless he has special quali- 
fications. . . . Paul forbids women to speak in the Church, 
where there are men who are capable of doing it, in order 
that all may be done decently and orderly, as it is much 
more proper and becoming for men, and they are better qual- 
ified also.” Luther 28:50. The impropriety of women’s 
preaching and praying in public we fully admit; we deem it 
immodest and sinful. But to conclude from this, that not all 
believers are priests, is simply to abuse our reason by argu- 
mentation against plain Scriptural proofs; and to say, that 
on this account, teaching cannot belong to the common priest- 
hood, has just as much warrant as to say that praying does 
not; for the command to women to keep silence in the 
Church, forbids public praying just as much as public preach- 
ing. Not every man has the qualifications for this, and 
women are not naturally as well adapted for it as men. But 
women are priests notwithstanding; and when in their closets 
they bring their offerings to the Iloly One, or in their homes 
bring God’s precepts and promises to their children, they are 
exercising priestly functions as fully and as effectually as any 
priest. And when a case of necessity occurs, she may bear 
the tidings of salvation to benighted souls, and disciple them 
by baptism, as validly and efficaciously as any ordained min- 
ister; for in Christ Jesus “there is neither male nor female; 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Gal. 3:28. This the 
Church has always admitted. While priests who have not 
the office are not publicly to administer the means of grace 
when there is a minister to be had, and while, in case there 
is none to be had, the duty falls upon women only when 
there are no men whose services can be secured, yet all have 
the right, though thus regulated by Divine order, and have 
it in virtue of their Christian priesthood. We are able to 
see nothing, in all these objections, to weaken our argument 
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in the least. It remains an unshaken truth, that all belie- 
vers are priests, and to the priesthood belongs the offering of 
God’s grace to men, by His appointed means, as well as the 
offering of man’s gifts te God. 

II. The keys of the kingdom of heaven belong equally to 
all believers, not to a select few among them; therefore all 
believers have originally an equal right to exercise them for 
the saving of souls. We shall here inquire, 

1. What is meant by the keys? In the celebrated Har- 
mony of the Gospels, by three of our most distinguished 
theologians, Chemnitz, Leyser and Gerhard, the question is 
answered thus: ‘‘We must inquire, first of all, what is to be 
understood by the kings of the kingdom of heaven, which 
Christ here promises. The reader is reminded that our Sa- 
viour, in this conversation with the Apostles, compares the 
Church to a city or house which He Himself builds. And 
the Church of Christ is truly His city, in which He gathers 
the citizens and subjects of His kingdom, and His house, in 
which He has deposited all His goods and treasures, such as 
the grace of God, remission of sins, righteousness, salvation, 
eternal life, &c. . . . The delivery of the keys is an ancient 
symbol of a certain power committed and intrusted; for he 
who has the keys has access to everything. Thus when a 
man commits the keys to his wife, he acknowledges her as 
his consort, and intrusts to her the charge of the house. In 
the same way the keys are committed to house-keepers and 
stewards by their masters, and authority is thus given them 
over the chambers, cellars, chests, and all their contents. 
Thus, too, when princes are admitted into a city the keys are 
delivered to them by the citizens, which is a token that they 
submit themselves to their power, and acknowledge their au- 
thority to admit into, or exclude from the city. This figure 
our Lord here applies to the Church, the keys of which He 
promises to Peter and his colleagues, and thus teaches that 
He will appoint them His house-keepers and stewards, that 
they may open the treasures to the worthy and admit them 
to their possession and use, and close them to the unworthy 
and profane, and banish them from the kingdom of God. 
Hence Paul says: ‘Let a man so account of us, as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.’ 
1 Cor.4:1. The words, ‘keys of the kingdom of God,’ 
therefore embrace all those functions, powers and authority, 
by which everything requisite for the kingdom of Christ and 
the government of the Church is performed, which cannot be 
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better expressed than by this comparison of the keys.’’ Harm. 
I, 1616, (Ed. 1622.) We are not aware that the correctness 
of this exposition has ever been disputed; certain we are 
that it cannot be disputed on Biblical principles. It is, more- 
over, the uniform interpretation of our confessions, as is man- 
ifest both from the identification of the power of the keys 
with the power of bishops, and from the specification of func- 
tions involved in such power. A single passage will suffice 
to place this beyond controversy: ‘Accordingly they teach 
that the power of keys or of the bishops, according to the 
Gospel, is a power or commission from God to preach the 
Gospel, to remit and to retain sins, and to attend to and ad- 
minister the sacraments.’’The power of the keys is thus seen 
t) be nothing else than the power of saving and edifying souls 
by the administration of the means of grace. And, 

. This power of the keys is originally conferred upon 
every believer alike—upon the whole Church of Jesus Christ, 
not only upon an elect portion. Many as there may be who 
doubt this, or even positively deny it, it is, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible of the clearest proof. The Bible teaches it directly 
and indirectly, and our Church, here as everywhere, meekly 
and firmly follows the Bible. We trust no reader will, from 
prejudice, reject the truth without even weighing the evi- 
dence. 

1. There is an abundance of indirect proof to establish 
our position, even if there were none bearing directly upon 
the.point. The Church is the Saviour’s bride, the Lamb’s 
wife. “I will betroth thee unto Me for ever; yea, I will be- 
troth thee unto Me in righteousness.” Hos. 2:19. These 
were no empty words; they were accomplished, as all Jeho- 
vah’s words must be. ‘He that hath the Bride is the Bride- 
groom,” John 3:29; and Jesus hath the Bride. Therefore 
the apostle says: ‘I am jealous over you with a godly 
jealousy: for I have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.”” 1 Cor. 11: 

And again, speaking of the relation of husbands and 
wives, and their mutual duties, he declares: ‘This is a great 
mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 
Eph. 5:32. Now, as the wife has conferred upon her equal 
authority over the treasures of the house with the husband, 
though submitting herself to him, so has the Lamb’s Wife, 
as such, the free use of the keys in the Lord’s house, in sub- 
mission to His holy will. For the wife does not sustain the 
relation of a servant to her husband, reaping many benefits 
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from his wealth, but that of a companion, who is made joint 
owner of the wealth, with power to share it with others. 
The analogy suggested would fail in the most important point 
if the Church had not, as Christ’s Bride, the power of the 
keys. “Therefore let us, as Christians, who should know 
their treasure and glory, learn to glory in this marriage, re- 
joice in it and comfort ourselves with it, that we, by the grace 
of God, have attained to this exalted dignity of being, a and 
being called the Bride of His Son. . If thou art become 
Ilis Bride, thou hast the keys and art the lady of the house, 
and art in possession of His heavenly treasures.’’ Luther 
18:312. Because believers are the Lord’s Bride, the Scrip- 
tures assure us that they are proprietors of all that is in His 
Ilouse, even of the ministers: “Let no man glory in men: 
for all things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come: all are yours.” 1 Cor. 3: 21-2. There- 
fore, too, the Church is called “the mother of us all.”’ Gal. 
4:26. If the power of begetting children unto God, of re- 
generating fallen men, that they may receive the adoption of 
sons, were the prerogative only of a distinct order of men, 
independently of the Christian priesthood, not of all believ- 
ers, then this order, not the Church, would be called the 
mother of God’s children. But if the Church, not a select 
class, regenerates men, and renders them heirs of heaven, 
then to her, to the congregation of believers, must belong the 
authority to administer the means by which alone children 
can be born unto God. 

And that which is plainly implied in the passages re- 
ferred to, is directly affirmed in others. For when the Lord 
says to Peter, Matt. 16:19: “I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” it would be an ig- 
noring of the context, as well as of the proportion of faith, 
to limit this to Peter alone. The Church is confessedly not 
built upon His person, but upon Christ: upon this “living 
stone” all Christians are founded and built up as “lively 
stones” into a spiritual house; and although some are first in 
point of time, and these, being inspired preachers of the 
truth, which alone supports the Church, are said to form the 
foundation, yet they are all codrdinate in point of rank and 
dignity. To understand the passage in question, we need 
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but observe in what character Peter was addressed. And 
this is easy. The Lord asked His disciples whom they be- 
lieved Him to be. “Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Upon this con- 
fession of Divine truth, which flesh and blood could not reveal 
to him, he received the keys of the kingdom. The allusion 
to Peter’s name, and designation as a rock upon which the 
Church is built, forms no difficulty. The truth saves; per- 
sons who believe it are established upon it as on a rock; but 
because the truth brings salvation, the person who declares 
it brings salvation also: he brings it by the truth. There- 
fore the confessing person is, in a secondary sense, a rock 
also: he stands immovable while he clings to the truth, and 
by his confession and consequent spread of the truth, the 
building progresses. As this may be said of believers con- 
fessing the truth in general, it may be said especially of in- 
spired men. But as the keys are given to Peter, as a be- 
liever and confessor of the truth, they of course belong to all 
who believe and confess, a representative of whom he was. 
The words of our Lord in Matt. 18: 15-20, must banish 
every lingering doubt of this. Here it is the persons in- 
structed to tell each other of their faults when they trespass, 
who have the promise that their prayers shall be heard, and 
that Jesus is in their midst, when two or three are gathered 
together, that form the Church of the living God, to whom 
the keys are delivered. “O what an advantage it would be 
for the Pope if this passage were not in the Gospel! For 
here Christ gives the keys to the whole congregation, not to 
St. Peter. And to this place belongs also the passage in 
Matt. 16, where He gives the keys to St. Peter, in the name 
of the whole Church. For in this 18th chapter the Lord ex- 
plains His own words, and shows to whom He gave the keys, 
in the preceding 16th chapter, in the person of St. Peter. 
They are conferred upon all Christians, not upon St. Peter’s 
person.” Luther 27 : 363. 

This is unmistakeably the doctrine of our Symbols. The 
Treatise on the power and primacy of the Pope, appended to 
the Smalcald Articles, after showing, in opposition to the ar- 
rogant claims of the Papacy, that the words of Scripture to 
which we have just referred, apply just as much to the other 
apostles as to St. Peter, proceeds thus: “Besides this, it 
must be confessed, that the keys are not given to one person 
only, but that they belong to the whole Church, as this can 
be satisfactorily proved by clear and certain evidences. For 
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just as the promise of the Gospel belongs certainly and im- 
mediately to the whole Church, so must the keys belong im- 
mediately to the whole Church ; because the keys are nothing 
else than the office, by which such promise is communicated 
to those who desire it, as also the practice of the Church 
evinces that she has power to ordain ministers. And Christ 
shows, in connection with these words, ‘Whatsoever ye shall 
bind,’ &c., to whom He gives the keys, namely, to the 
Church: ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name,’ &c.” 333: 24. The attempt which is sometimes made to 
prove the irrelevancy of this passage to the question in hand, 
by laying stress on the fact that it is directed against Papa 
arrogance, is manifestly a miserable failure. We admit the 
fact to its fullest extent; we would emphasize it; we would 
entreat those who deny the rizhts of the Christian priesthood 
well to consider it. For the words are a solemn protest 
against Romanizing tendencies beyond the borders of Rome, 
as well as against the developed hierarchism within them. 
The design of the passage is to prove the baselessness of the 
Pope’s pretensions, that the keys do not belong to him alone, 
not even if he were Peter’s successor. This is done by fur- 
nishing evidence to show that the other Apostles had the keys 
conferred upon them just as much as St. Peter, and, in ad- 
dition to this, that these keys are given and belong to all 
Christians, to the whole Church, not even to the apostles 
only, much less only to one man among them. The argu- 
ment to establish this is conclusive. The promise of the 
Gospel belongs immediately to the whole Church, to every 
believer; every believer must accordingly have power to com- 
municate that which belongs to him, as it is God’s will that 
it should be communicated; but the keys are the means by 
which alone such communication is made, or can be made, 
by him: therefore the keys necessarily belong to all. Further: 
it is a manifest fact that the Church has power to ordain 
ministers; the right and duty of these is to exercise the keys; 
but men cannot confer powers which they do not possess : 
therefore the keys must belong to the whole Church. But 
there are those who, finding the scope of the argument 
against them, still strive to discover something in isolated ex- 
pressions to save them from the ignominy of fighting against, 
while they profess to be enlisted under, the banner of our 
Church. Thus it is said that because the keys are styled the 
“office,” by which the promise of the Gospel is communica- 
ted, therefore they can belong only to the ministers who hold 
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the office. ‘This looks like misery. It would be bad logic, 
indeed, to assert that the evangelical promise, and of course 
the power of spreading it abroad, belongs to all; but the 
keys impart the promise; therefore the keys belong to some. 
And this, too, as an argument in addition to the one present- 
ed just before, showing that they do belong to some, namely, 
to the Apostles. Our fathers are perfectly innocent of this. 
They prove that the keys cannot belong to the Pope alone, 
because they belong to all ministers, and more than this, to all 
believers. The word office, in the passage in question, as in 
scores of other instances, is evidently synonymous with func- 
tion. The keys are the means of imparting the promise— 
their exercise, the function by which it is imparted. Further, 
it is sometimes maintained that when the keys are said to be- 
long to the whole Church, which, therefore, has the power to 
ordain ministers, this power is ascribed to the Church, be- 
cause the ministry, who are supposed to have the power ex- 
clusively, belong to the Church. But this is shown to be an 
error, not only by the argument as a whole, but also by the 
distinct declaration that the Church is, and the power is 
lodged, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in Jesus’ 
name.” Not only the Church as a whole, but every part of 
it, has such power, and where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, they have authority to ordain ministers, to exercise it, 
because they have it. No amount of prevarication can make 
the passage, or any part of it, say anything but that the keys 
belong to all Christians, and belong to them principaliter 
and immediate, as the Latin copy expresses it. The minis- 
ter, as the steward of the house, has them mediately and at 
second hand, and exercises them in the name of the master 
and [lis Bride. 

The same doctrine is also stated on page 341 : 678, and 
proved by similar arguments. The design is there to vindi- 
cate the Church's right to the election of her own ministers. 
In proof of this it is said: “‘Where the Church exists there 
is always the command to preach the Gospel. Therefore the 
Churches must retain the power of calling, electing and or- 
daining ministers. And this power is a vift which God has, 
in the proper sense, bestowed upon the Church, and which 
cannot, by any human power, be taken away from her, as 
St. Paul testifies, Eph. 4:8: ‘lle ascended up on high, He 
led captivity captive and gave gifts to men. Amona # these 

eifts, which belong to the Chure h, he enumerates pastors : and 
teachers, and adds that these are given for the edification of 
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the Body of Christ. Hence it follows that where there is a 
true Church there must also be the power to elect and ordain 
ministers; as in case of necessity a mere layman can absolve 
another and become his minister. So St. Augustine relates 
the case of two Christians in a ship, one of whom baptized 
the other and then was absolved by him. Here belong also 
the words of Christ, which testify that the keys are given to 
the whole Church, not to several particular persons, as the 
text says: ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’” It will be ob- 
served that here the right to clect pastors is based upon the 
command given to the Church to propagate the Gospel. This 
propagation is the duty, not of a class supposed to be of a 
superior order to Christians, but of Christians, who are, on 
this very account, for the better performance of that duty, 
to elect, and must, therefore, have the right to elect, persons 
who should act as their ministers. This duty, and therefore, 
of course, the means of performing it, belongs inalienably to 
each believer, so that when it cannot be discharged through 
the ministry, that is when a case of necessity occurs, each 
can exercise the keys in his own right. For these are not 
given only to “special persons’”—let the reader mark the 
words well—but to all. It would seem almost incredible that 
there should be any controversy about the doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church, when her symbols are so positive and so 
lain. 

And equally so are her greatest teachers. ‘The keys are 
given to him who stands by faith upon this rock. But here 
we must not have respect to any person who stands upon the 
rock; for one falls to-day, another to-morrow, as Peter fell. 
Therefore no one is designated as possessor of the keys but the 
Church, that is, those who stand upon this rock. The Chris- 
tian Church alone has the keys, and nobody else; although 
the Bishop and the Pope may use them as persons to whom 
the congregation has entrusted them.” Luther 15: 394. 
“The keys are not the Pope's, as he pretends, but they be- 
Jong to the Church, the people of Christ, God’s people, or 
the holy Christian people throughout the whole world, or 
wherever there are Christians. For they cannot all be at 
Rome, unless the whole world were at Rome, which will not 
be for some time to come. Just as baptism, the Lord’s Sup 
per and the word of God are not the Pope's, but belong to 
the people of Christ, and are called keys of the Church, not 
keys of the Pope.” Ib. 25:3604. “They should first show 
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and establish the claim to a different power from that which 
is common to the Church; but instead of this they assert it 
as if it were already shown and established, and bring for- 
ward their falsehoods and imaginary differences, declaring 
that the Church has indeed the right and power of the keys, 
but their exercise belongs to the bishops. These are flippant 
assertions, which fall to pieces of themselves. Christ here 
gives to every Christian the power and use of the keys when 
he says: ‘let him be to thee a heathen man.’ Who is meant 
here? Whom does He address when He says ‘to thee?’ 
The Pope? Nay, He speaks to every Christian in particu- 
lar. But when He says ‘let him be to thee,’ He not only 
gives the right and power, but commands and orders its use 
and exercise also.” Ib. W. 10: 1845. Chemnitz, in speak- 
ing of Papistic errors in regard to the administration of the 
means of grace, says: ‘In opposition to these tyrannical no- 
tions, Luther teaches, according to the word of God, that 
Christ delivered and commended the keys, that is, the admin- 
istration of the word and sacraments, to the whole Church.” 
Exam. 2: 20 (Ed. 1585.) “It is to be considered, in the 
second place,’ says Polycarp Leyser, in the Ev. Harmony 
of Chemnitz, Leyser and Gerhard, “to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven are intrusted. For sinee Christ here 
says to Peter, ‘I will give to thee,’ the Papists would elicit 
from this also the primacy of Peter, which he is supposed to 
have received over all, even over the Apostles; upon which 
again they build the primacy of all those who are their suc- 
cessors in the See of Rome. But here we must observe the 
context of the whole history in order that we may arrive at 
the certain, true and indubitable sense. Christ asked all the 
apostles, whom they declared Him to be? Peter answered 
in the name of all, and confessed their common faith. What 
Christ said again to him must, therefore, be referred equally 
to all. Indeed, what He here declares to Peter alone, he 
presently, in Matt. 18: 18, applies not only to the apostles, 
but to the whole Church.” II, Cap. 85, p. 1619. The illus- 
trious Gerhard uses the fact, that the keys were given to the 
whole Church, as the first Scriptural proof for the Church’s 
right to elect her own ministers, and notices an objection 
thus: “Bellarium objects that Peter received the keys in the 
name of the Church, because he received them for the benefit 
and use of the whole Church, and because he would not use 
them himself alone, but transmit them to his successors, and 
communicate them to other bishops and presbyters. Answer : 
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We admit that Peter received the keys for the benefit and 
use of the Church, and that he had them in common with 
other bishops and priests; but we deny that this is to be un- 
derstood in an exclusive sense, as though the keys were given 
to Peter and the bishops alone, and not to the whole Church. 
For as Peter confessed Christ in the name of the Church, 
not only in the sense that this confession inured to the bene- 
fit of the whole Church, but also in this, that in Peter con- 
fessing, the whole Church confessed, so also, the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven were given to Peter in the name of the 
Church, not only because they were given to him for the ben- 
efit and use of the Church, but also because the Church 
received them in the person of Peter, that she might exer- 
cise them herself.” Loc. Theol. 24, §87, p. 85. (Ed. 
Cotta.) 

III. The truth, that the grace of God and the means of 
imparting it to others, are the glorious heritage of all believ- 
ers, not merely of a select class, is still further confirmed 
and illustrated by numerous precepts and examples of Holy 
Scripture. 

1. The precepts which imply this, are so abundant, that 
the only difficulty is to make the selection. For every com- 
mand to teach and edify, to admonish and comfort, with 
which the Scriptures abound, must either be confined to the 
ministerial office, or must be admitted to involve the truth for 
which we contend, that all believers are equally heirs to the 
means by which alone such command can be obeyed. But 
few will be so desperate as to put such restrictions upon 
God’s words addressed to His children in general. ‘For no 
one can deny,” says Luther, “that every Christian has God’s 
word, and is taught of God and anointed as priest, as Christ 
says, John 6:45: ‘They shall be all taught of God,’ and Ps. 
45:7: ‘God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.’ These companions are the Christians, 
Christ’s brethren, who are consecrated with Him as priests, 
as St. Peter also says: ‘Ye are a royal priesthood, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him who hath called you out 
of darkness into His marvellous light.” 1 Pet.2:9. But 
if it is true that they have God’s word, and are anointed of 
Ilim, they are also under obligations to confess it, and teach 
and propagate it, as Paul says: ‘We having the same spirit 
of faith, according as it is written, I believed and therefore 
have I spoken, we also believe and therefore speak.’ 2 Cor. 
4:13. And in Ps. 51:18, the prophet says of all Chris- 
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tians: ‘I will teach transgressors Thy ways, and sinners shall 
be converted unto Thee.’ Thus it is obvious, here again, 
that a Christian not only has the right and power to teach 
God's word, but is bound to do it if he would save his soul 
and retain Divine grace.” 22:146. For he has plain com- 
mands to this effect. Thus St. Paul says to the saints and 
brethren at Colosse, not merely to the bishops: “Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms, and hymns, and spir- 
itual songs.” Col.3: 16. Again he tells the Ephesians, who 
are now light in the Lord, that they should “have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.” Eph. 5:11. To the Thessalonians he speaks sola- 
cing words about the last times, and adds: ‘Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words.” 1 Thess. 4:18. 
And no one can possibly have read the New Testament care- 
fully without having found frequent instances of precepts, 
encouraging us to exhort and admonish one another in the 
Lord. ‘I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, 
that ye also are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, 
able also to admonish one another.” Rom. 15:14. It is 
evident that the ability to edify must also be exercised. 
“Edify one another, even as also ye do. . . . Warn them 
that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men.” 1 Thess. 5:11, 14. Brethren, 
if any of you do err from the truth and one convert him, let 
him know that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death.” James 5:19, 20. 
Now, these instructions to Christians, which are met with so 
frequently in the Scriptures, certainly cannot mean anything 
else but that the word of God belongs to all alike, and should 
be used for mutual edification. For no believer will be likely 
to suppose that Christians are to edify, admonish, rebuke, 
comfort one another by any other means than the word of 
God, which is His power unto salvation. And if there be a 
reader to whom these passages seem inconclusive as proofs 
for our position, because they may all be referred to Chris- 
tians in their private intercourse with each other, we would 
entreat him to consider, that the question here is whether 
Christians have the right and power to use the means of 
grace, not whether it is right to use them in this or that par- 
ticular manner. We by no means identify the Christian 
priesthood with the pastoral office: our Church never gave 
the least countenance to such confusion: but we do maintain, 
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and we have given reason for maintaining, that all Christians 
have the right and the duty of saving souls by using the only 
means through which they can be saved. In what order this 
is to be done is a separate question, the decision of which in 
no way effects the fundamental one in hand, which is one of 
right, not of order. The question of order will receive our 
attention in another place. The passages do conclusively 
prove that all Christians have the right to use the word of 
God for the conversion and edification of souls. 

2. And numerous examples of such use, recorded in Scrip- 
ture, also prove it. We have already mentioned some such, 
showing hew Christians, in their joy and gratitude, told the 
people around them of Christ and the blessedness He came 
to bring. After the establishment of the Christian Church, 
this proclamation of truth, by persons not in office, by no 
means ceased, but rather increased with the growth of the 
kingdom. Zeal for God's glory and man’s good, impelled 
them to preach the glad tidings of the Gospel. ‘Thus did 
St. Stephen, Acts 6: 7, to whom the Apostles had not com- 
mended the office of preaching; still he preached and did 
great wonders and miracles among the people. So did Philip 
the deacon, Stephen's colleague, upon whom again the office 
of preaching was not conferred. Acts 8:5. So also did 
Apollo. Acts 18:25.” Luther 22:147. And so did 
Aquila and Priscilla, who “expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfectly.” Acts 18:26. If still other examples 
should be desired, we would refer to Acts 8: 3, 4, where it 
is said: ‘‘As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, enter- 
ing into every house, and hailing men and women, committed 
them to prison. Therefore, they that were scattered abroad 
went every where, preaching the word.” It would require 
an almost incredible degree of attachment to a preconceived 
opinion, for a Christian to suppose, that those who were scat- 
tered abroad by the persecution; were all incumbents of the 
pastoral office, when every house was entered and men and 
women hailed. Even Lihe admits that here there were lay 
preachers, (Kirche in Amt., 43.) That it was possible for 
these persons, as it is for all others, to do wrong, we of 
course confess; we confess, too, that the example of fallible 
men, is never, in itself, sufficient to prove that which they do 
to be right; but here we have examples which illustrate the 
right, proved by other evidences, and which, therefore, afford 
confirmation to our argument, especially as the wrong, if such 
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there had been in this lay preaching, would not have been 
left unrebuked. 

IV. As a final proof, for the truth of this doctrine, that 
al] belieyers have the right to administer the means of grace, 
we would call attention to the grave errors which its rejection 
involves. 

1. It has led to the error of making the efficacy of the 
means of grace dependent upon the administrator, not upon 
the administration according to God’s word. This is express- 
ly asserted by men who limit these means to a select class. 
“We are convinced,” says Pastor Grabau, Hirtenbrief, II, 3, 
“that a person arbitrarily chosen by the congregation, can 
neither give absolution nor distribute the Body and Blood of 
Christ, but that he distributes merely bread and wine.” 
And again: “Hence it is clear that, ordinarily, God will be- 
stow His blessings by the word and sacraments only through 
the ministerial office.” Ib. p. 45. Statements similar to 
these are to be found in numerous publications by professed 
Lutherans, both in this country and in Europe. And if these 
persons usually insert clauses, by which they would fain pre- 
serve the efficacy of the means of grace in themselves, inde- 
pendently of their administrators, this just as usually makes 
the impression upon unbiased minds, of an amazing inconsis- 
tency. Pastor Grabau says that “the office is not merely aa 
order which God has established for the preaching of His 
word, but a Divinely, powerful, ministerial means, to pour 
and plant into our hearts the sacred sense and meaning of 
the word and its fulness of grace.” When it is conceded 
that notwithstanding this, laymen may effectually exhort and 
comfort, and even absolve, in case of necessity, it is not easy 
toreconcile this with the statement just quoted. Strive as they 
may to avoid it, the doctrine of such persons implies that the 
ministry is necessary to give efficiency to the means of grace, 
and that when grace is conferred without the office, it is on 
the same principle that its bestowal is admitted to be possi- 
ble, in a case of necessity, even without the Divinely ap- 
pointed means, inasmuch as God is not bound to them. It 
is easy to perceive that such a doctrine is subversive of the 
truth that they derive their efficacy alone from God’s ap- 
pointment and promise. The office is not only conceived to 
be a means of grace itself, but a superior means, upon which 
the efficacy of the word and the sacraments depends. For, 
although this is sometimes said to be an unfair presentation 
of the view of those who deny that the keys belong equally 
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to all believers, inasmuch as they would not have the office 
called a means of grace, but only a means of administration, 
yet it is obvious that if the treasures of Divine grace exist, 
indeed, for all men, and are intended to be offered by the 
appointed means to all, but can be obtained only through the 
ecclesiastical minister, the bestowal of the treasures is condi- 
tioned just as much by the minister as by the word and sa- 
craments. And when it is denied that believers are all 
priests, and the administration of the means of grace is one 
of the sacerdotal powers which all enjoy—that the keys be- 
long to all, and can be exercised by all—and when it is 
maintained that these rights and powers belong only to an 
order called the ministry, it is impossible consistently to hold 
any other view than this, that the means are efficacious in the 
hands of ministers, because they have the keys, but never so 
in the hands of any others, who have them not: for unless 
this is maintained-we see not what advantage is to be derived 
from denying that the priesthood has the right of using the 
keys, and that this use is limited to the ministerial office, 
merely by a Divine law of order. And, as a consequence of 
this, - 

2. The rejection of these common Christian rights deprives 
us of the certainty of God’s grace, and, therefore, prevents 
our hearts from attaining to full peace in Jesus. For our 
comfort depends not on our past or present experience, but 
upon God’s unchanging grace; and if there should be the 
least uncertainty in our minds whether God has really made 
us recipients of that grace, our peace in believing, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, would necessarily depart, because we cannot 
rest assured and peaceful in faith, when we have no solid 
ground for faith to rest upon. But if the keys are given to 
an order separate and distinct from the universal priesthood 
of believers, not to these in general, and their efficacy is de- 
pendent upon their administration by members of that order, 
we never can be fully sure that grace is ours, and very fre- 
quently we must be troubled by doubts. For the question 
must then arise, not only whether the person who dispenses 
the means comes to us as one of the order to which this right 
is confined, but also whether there may not be some defect 
in his title to such dignity. And especially when persons 
make the right of membership in such order dependent on 
succession, whether episcopal or presbyterial, when they 
maintain the order to be self-propagating, as those who deny 
the priesthood of all believers usually do, does such question 
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become tormenting. Whether the baptism and the absolu- 
tion which we received for the remission of sins, and on the 
ground of which, we would bid defiance to earth and hell if 
we knew they were given by our Maker, were administered 
by a person of the authorized order, and whether, even if 
the appearances were such as to prove him duly received into 
the order, there was no defective or worthless link in the 
chain of succession somewhere in the past, on account of 
which none succeeding it were duly authorized, would be a 
momentous and harassing inquiry to one who is convinced 
that the communication of grace is made only through the 
ministerial office. That we do not find many troubled thus, 
in fact, does not prove us mistaken in viewing this as a con- 
sequence of such false theory; it only proves that among 
those who teach it, there are not many who have carefully 
considered the consequences. Generally, sincere men are 
better than their false views, which influence their own hearts 
but little, while they conscientiously hold fast truths with 
which such falsehoods are inconsistent. But whatever may 
be the fact, or its explanation, in this regard, it cannot be 
denied that the legitimate consequence of limiting grace to 
the ministrations of ecclesiastical officers, is the uncertainty 
of such grace in proportion to the uncertainty respecting the 
validity of their official claims. 

3. Another consequence of such false theory, is that it ex- 
cludes the administration by laymen, even in case of necessi- 
ty. For it is scarcely needful for us to repeat, that accord- 
to the theory we are opposing, those who have not the 
priesthood cannot exercise it, and those who have not the 
keys cannot use them under any circumstances. Our Sym- 
bols base the right of laymen to officiate, in case of necessi- 
ty, not upon the supposed abrogation of all law, when an 
emergency arises, but upon the orginal right of all Christians 
to spread the Gospel, which is to be done through the minis- 
try, for the sake of order in the congregation, but which is 
to be done in any way where the rule of order will not.apply: 
for the main thing is to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, to which the order in which it is to be done, must 
always be subservient. See p. 341. That this is the ground, 
upon which Luther based it, is known to all who are ac- 
quainted with his works. He acknowledged no right to do 
wrong by necessity. If the right to administer the means of 
grace belongs exclusively to an order, by God’s command, 
no necessity, however urgent it may be, can give it to one 
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who is not of that order. The first necessity always is to 
do and suffer God’s will, and all departures from this, on the 
pretence of its necessity, is a mere effort to justify a palpa- 
ble sin by a pretence as palpably vain. Necessity, the most 
extreme, will not justify the robbing of our neighbor, in order 
to purchase bread, or the murder of a relative in'order to obtain 
his property by inheritance. Order will yield to necessity, 
but right never. The members of a household may have an 
order in the administration of affairs by a steward, and sub- 
mit to it fully in ordinary times; but when they need bread 
and cannot secure it in the way of the established order, 
they will have it notwithstanding; they might rather starve 
than steal, but they would be guilty of supreme folly if they 
would rather starve than break through the usual order and 
help themselves when they have an abundance in store. 
They would take that which is their own, whether according 
to the appointed order or not. The case of necessity should 
point doubting persons to the truth, if everything else failed. 
For there are none of the Lutheran name, so far as we know, 
who deny the powers of the laity, in cases of necessity, that 
is, who deny it expressly, though many do by implication. 
But it is strange that persons think of exercising powers, in 
cases of necessity, which they have not, and which no neces- 
sity can bestow. Such an absurdity probably never even 
occurred to Luther and his coadjutors. He insisted on the 
sacerdotal rights and powers of all believers, on the right of 
congregations to elect their own ministers, because they had 
the priesthood and keys, for the exercise of which ministers 
are appointed, and to exercise these themselves when neces- 
sity required it. We would point to the following passage as 
a clear expression of his doctrine: “And that I may say it 
still more plainly, if a number of pious laymen were taken 
prisoners and placed in a wilderness, without a priest conse- 
crated by a bishop, and these agreed among themselves to 
elect one of their number, whether married or not, and com- 
mit to him the office of baptizing, administering the Euchar- 
ist, absolving and preaching, he would be unquestionably a 
priest, as much so as if all Bishops and Popes had ordained 
him. Hence it is, that in case of necessity, every one can 
baptize and absolve, which would not be possible if we were 
not all priests.” 21:282. ‘The system which limits the 
power of the keys to the ministry as a special order, cannot, 
consistently, admit that, in case of necessity, any Christian 
can use them; for this would involve the double error of sup- 
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posing that necessity gives powers which are not possessed 
without it, and, secondly, that it makes right what is posi- 
tively wrong without it. And, 

4. It also trenches upon justification by faith alone. For 
when it refers us exclusively to ministerial office for the grace 
which is offered through the appointed means, and teaches 
that these are effectual ordinarily, only when administered 
by the authorized order, it is not difficult to perceive that 
something else than faith is made essential here to justifica- 
tion, namely, the intervention of the minister, and our sub- 
mission to his acts. To take the Bible and believe it, to hear 
a neighbor urge its truths, and accept them humbly in faith, 
gives me no pardon and peace, according to this theory, be- 
cause the truth is not brought to me by the proper authority. 
The ministerial work must first be done before the soul can 
be declared just in Jesus. A ceremonial law must first be 
complied with—a law which makes it requisite to receive the 
word and sacraments from the hands of duly authorized cler- 
gymen before we can have grace unto salvation. Let it not 
be said, that if this is in conflict with the cardinal doctrine 
of justification by faith, then the necessity of the means of 
grace must be also. It is not so; the difference is manifest. 
The means of grace are necessary, not as ceremonial observ- 
ances, but as means for the bestowal of blessings, channels 
for the conveyance of grace. If there could be faith without 
them, there would also be salvation without them. But there 
is no faith without them, and we must always use them, that 
God may always convey to us the necessary grace to produce 
and preserve faith. If the word and sacraments were not 
means of grace, and the Church still insisted upon their be- 
ing necessary conditions of its bestowal, there might be some 
reason for supposing their necessity as much in conflict with 
justification by faith alone, as the necessity of ministerial 
mediation. For those who claim the latter necessity take 
pains to ward off the suspicion, as though they supposed the 
grace to flow through the pastor as through a necessary 
channel. They still speak of the grace as being conveyed 
by the Divine word and the holy sacraments which the pas- 
tor administers. But if the truth is always in the Scriptures, 
and the grace in the sacraments of His appointment, how 
could a person be justified by faith alone, if, in addition to his 
believing reception of the truth, it were necessary to receive 
episcopal absolution before his sins are forgiven? The whole 
theory of those whe deny the rights of the common priest- 
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hood, tends to dim, if not destroy the sun of our system of 
truth-—justification by faith alone. It does so, not only by 
making a kind of ceremonial observance a condition of par- 
don, but also by maintaining the necessity of other mediation, 
between God and man, than Christ’s. For if this suffices, 
then is the promise of the Gospel ours, immediately in the 
word, and requires no further intervention of an order en- 
dowed with special powers, to impart it or render it effectual, 
just as little as it does to render our offerings acceptable to 
God. 

We have thus shown that the administration of the means 
of grace belongs originally to all believers, by evidences clear 
and cogent. ‘The priesthood of all believers involves this; 
the bestowai of the keys upon all, involves it; the commands 
to teach and edify, which are given to all, and the examples 
of obedience recorded, involve it; and, finally, the errors and 
inconsistencies which its rejection involves, admonish us that 
it is the only safe ground. We cannot see the least reason 
for standing in doubt in regard to the question; the Bible 
and the Church speak plainly and decisively. And few who 
reverence the Scriptures can find it in their hearts utterly to 
condemn the Church’s doctrine, when they once understand 
it well. Few will deny the father’s and mother’s right to 
exercise priestly functions in their houses, and use the keys 
in their families, or doubt the efficacy of the means thus 
used; few will deny the ability of laymen effectually to teach 
and comfort one another, or doubt their authority to do so; 
few would suppose that the word declared in heathen lands 
by one who had no higher claim to authority for doing so 
than that of believing in Him whom he preached, is utterly 
null and void. But this teaching in one’s own family, this 
admonishing or instructing brethren in private, this preach- 
ing to heathens where there are no organized congregations 
and ministers, does not render the pastoral office unnecessary, 
it may be said. Such functions do not render every man a 
minister. The ministerial office may exist, without being 
interfered with in the least, even admitting the rights of the 
laity thus claimed. ‘This is precisely what we maintain. We 
have been contending for common Christian rights and pow- 
ers; we come next to consider how these rights, which be- 
long alike to all, are to be exercised in the congregation. 
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$3. God has, for the sake of order, appointed a special calt- 
ing to administer these means publicly, in the name of all, 
and this calling is the ministerial office. 


It does not follow, from the fact of common possession of 
property by a number of individuals, that each must be ad- 
ministrator for himself. Reason and experience both teach 
that their common property can be best administered by one 
person, who should act as steward or administrator in the 
name of all. Every Christian is possessor of the priesthood 
and keys, and has the right and duty of exercising them. 
He may do this by his own immediate action, or by the em- 
ployment of another to do it in his name. The public ad- 
ministration of the keys is to be committed, where a congre- 
gation exists, to some person or persons who are skilled and 
qualified for this, and who are to do it for the congregation 
by whom they are called; and when a call is given and ac- 
cepted, all the congregation observes the order and leaves 
the keys of the kingdom, so far as their public use is con- 
cerned, to the chosen public officer, without in the least re- 
linquishing the priesthood and privilege of the keys, as a 
right of each individual believer, or the authority to use them 
directly where the established order does apply, ¢. ¢., in pri- 
vate, or where there is no congregation. 

I. There is a special pastoral office, or ministerial calling 
in the Church, the duty of which is to administer the means 
of grace publicly. The Scriptures teach the existence of 
such office, and its limitation to those who are specially called 
to discharge its functions. ‘Are all apostles? are all 
prophets? are all teachers? are all workers of miracles?” 
1 Cor. 12:29. Evidently they are not, and the questions 
were designed to show that they are not. Not all have the 
gifts requisite for, nor the call to the public office. ‘How 
shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” Rom. 10:15. Therefore 
Christians are urged to pray for the mission of men with 
proper qualifications for the office. ‘The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth laborers into 
Hlis harvest.”” Matt. 9: 37-8. It would be mere presump- 
tion for all, indiscriminately, to undertake the public office; 
for it cannot be held by all, and some are utterly unqualified 
for it. That it is in possession of those only who are chosen 
for this purpose, or sent, the passages quoted sufficiently 
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prove. And perfectly coincident with the Scriptures are the 
statements of our Confessions. ‘Concerning Church govern- 
ment it is taught, that no one should teach or preach public- 
ly in the Church, or administer the sacraments, without a 
regular call.”” Augsb. Conf. Art. 14. While the rights of the 
priesthood are everywhere maintained, the special rights of the 
public office are also preserved and defended. The two were 
never confounded by Luther or the Lutheran Church. “It 
is true, all Christians are priests, but they are not all pas- 
tors. For besides being a Christian and priest, he must also 
have an office and a parish entrusted to him. The call and 
command make a pastor and preacher.” Luther 39 : 255. 
And this is not merely the doctrine of the great Reformer’s 
maturer years; he taught so from the beginning of the Re- 
formation, notwithstanding that some accuse him of changing 
his views. For, in 1521, he tells Emser: “Thou sayest 
falsely that I make bishops, priests and pastors of all laymen, 
and teach that they may officiate without a call; and, holy 
as thou art, concealest the fact that I also write, no one 
should presume to administer the office unless he is called, 
except in extreme necessity.”” 27:255. So the illustrious 
writers of the Church always taught. Thus Chemnitz says: 
‘All Christians are indeed priests, because they bring spirit- 
ual sacrifices to God, 1 Pet. 2; Rev. 1; and all can and 
should teach the word of God in their families. Deut. 6; 
1 Cor. 14. But not every one can assume and arrogate to 
himself the public office of the word and sacraments.” Ex- 
am. 2: 216. The ministerial office exists in the Church be- 
side the priesthood, neither interfering with the other. 

II. The ministry is a vuBuie office of the Church. The 
public administration of the means in the Church, is its de- 
sign. Our confessions lay stress on this point of publicity, 
as it is essential to the understandjng of the character of the 
office. It will be observed that a distinction is always made 
between the right to teach, and the right to teach publicly 
in the congregation; the former belongs to all believers, the 
latter to such as are called to the public office.. Not as 
though a right belonging to all Christian, extended only so 
far as its private exercise is concerned, and ceased where its 
public exercise is demanded. The right remains the same. 
But one way of exercising it is preferable to another; the 
immediate exercise of it by each, would render the orderly 
activity of a congregation impossible. ‘Therefore its exercise 
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is regulated; the authority, which each believer has, shall be 
used according to God’s will, that all may be done decently 
and in order; and this will is, that since one can accomplish 
what many, acting at the same time, cannot, the many should 
appoint an agent to officiate for them all, the rights of each 
being exercised by one in the name of all. ‘The right to 
officiate publicly belongs only to him, who is called, because 
the call delegates to him the individual rights of each. For 
any individual to undertake the exercise of his priestly au- 
thority in such a case, would be a manifest interference with 
the equal rights of others, who exercise them through the 
duly authorized agent of all. The individual, although he 
is a priest, and possesses the keys, just fully as any person 
can, still cannot act in the name of others without their ap- 
pointment. But this activity on behalf of others, by their 
authority, is that which is peculiar to the office. ‘No one 
should teach or preach publicly, in the Church, or administer 
the sacraments, without a regular call.” For since all be- 
lievers have equal rights in this respect, he who would exer- 
cise them publicly, while all the others remain quiet, must 
have the authority of all. In other respects, the immediate 
exercise of our common sacerdotal powers is unrestricted. 
When one presumes to teach publicly, where the people have 
chosen another to this office, he commits a grievous sin by 
despising the delegated rights of the congregation. But 
when one teaches his children at home, or edifies his neigh- 
bors by expounding the word of God in private circles, not 
in public meeting, or goes where there is no congregation, 
and strives, publicly or privately, to form one, he is doing 
what every priest has authority to do, notwithstanding the 
existence of an office which is intended to administer the 
means of grace publicly in the Church. For private teach- 
ing interferes not in the least with the public functions of 
the ministry, and public teaching, where there is no con- 
gregation, interferes not in the least with the teaching of the 
ministry in the Church. Wherever our confessigns and 
fathers speak of the office, it will be noticed that this limita- 
tion of special pastoral privileges to the public administra- 
tion in the Church, is always expressed or implied; and that 
for the exercise of the keys, beyond this and beside this, no 
official character or call is necessary. 

Ill. The ministry officiates 1N THE NAME OF THE CHURCH. 
Its essential powers are already in the hands of the Christian 
priesthood, so that the office was not instituted for the pur- 
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pose of bestowing powers upon the people of God which they 
could not otherwise possess. It was intended as an order in 
which the common rights of the priesthood should be exer- 
cised, where circumstances will not permit each to officiate 
for himself, namely, where there are many with equal rights, 
the exercise of which, by all, would produce such confusion 
as to render the attainment of the end in view, difficult, if 
not impossible. Therefore this order is established, that a 
minister should be chosen, who should administer the means 
of grace publicly, as the agent of the rest. That this is 
Luther’s doctrine, is now denied by comparatively few. If 
any should doubt, let him read such statements as these, and 
be satisfied: “But one will object, how if one is not called: 
then he dare not preach, as thou hast thyself often taught. 
I reply, the Christian is to be considered, as regards this 
subject, in two different situations. In the first place, if he 
is in a region where there are no other Christians, he needs 
no other cal] than that he is a Christian, internally called and 
anointed of God. ‘There he is bound to preach to the erring 
heathens and unbelievers, and to teach the Gospel, by the 
requirement of brotherly love, though no man should call 
him. . . . Secondly, if he is where there are other Chris- 
tians, who have the same power and right as himself, he must 
not put himself forward, but must wait until he is called and 
put forward, that he may teach and preach in the place and 
at the command pf others.” 22:146. “But perhaps thou 
wilt say: If it is true that we are all priests, and entitled to 
preach, what must the consequences be? Is there to be no 
difference among the people, and are the women to be priests 
also? Answer: Under the New Testament none should wear 
the tonsure; not because it is evil in itself, for one might be 
shorn entirely if he chose; but because no difference should 
be made between the priest and the common Christian, which 
faith cannot bear; those who are now called priests, should 
all be laymen like the rest, only that several officers should 
be chosen by the congregation to preach. So there is a dif- 
ference only with regard to the office to which one is chosen 
by the congregation; in the sight of God there is no differ- 
ence; and several are selected from the multitude only to 
this end, that they may, in the name of the congregation, 
administer the office which all have, not that one has more 
power than another.” 51: 387. ‘We are all ordained 
priests in baptism, as St. Peter says, 1 Pet. 2:9: ‘Ye area 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, and as is said in Rev. 5: 
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10: ‘Thou hast made us kings and priests unto God.” For 
if we had no higher consecration than that which the Pope 
or Bishop gives, we never could be priests, nor administer 
the Lord’s Supper, nor preach, nor give absolution. There- 
fore the bishop’s consecration is simply the same as if he, in 
the name and on behalf of the whole assembly, took one from 
the multitude, who have all equal powers, and commanded 
him to exercise this power for the others. Just as if ten 
brothers, sons of a king, and all alike heirs, elected one to 
administer the inheritance for them: they would all be kings 
and equal in power, and still the government be in the hands 
of one.” 21:381. ‘Therefore the Holy Ghost has inten- 
tionally avoided giving the name priest, in the New Testa- 
ment, to an apostle or any office: but it is in the name only 
of the baptized or Christians—an innate, hereditary name 
from baptism: for none of us is born an apostle, preacher, 
teacher or pastor in baptism, but we are all born priests; af- 
terwards persons are chosen from such born priests, and 
elected to such offices, who exercise the office on behalf of us 
all.” 31:850. And this is the doctrine of Luther’s follow- 
ers generally. While the order of the ministry is always 
observed, and persons are warned against overthrowing it, 
the ministry still is a ministry of the priesthood, discharging 
the functions of this in its name. The statements of our 
most distinguished teachers are inconsistent with any other 
theory. Thus Leyser says: “As the public office of the 
Church belongs, ordinarily, only to those who are properly 
called by the Church, who have the authority, in the name 
of God and the Church, to loose and bind their hearers, so 
in case of necessity, this authority recurs to any Christian. 
For as the power of loosing and binding is promised to Peter, 
in Matt. 16: 19, and given to all the apostles in John 20: 
23, so it is bestowed by our Lord upon the Church, in Matt. 
18: 18, which can delegate it, ordinarily, to persons properly 
called; but extraordinarily, and in case of necessity, every 
true member of the Church has precisely the same right, and 
may use it for God’s glory and his neighbors welfare.” 
Harm. Ev. I, Cap. 92: 1748. And Gerhard: “Augustine 
writes that the Lord gave these keys to His Church, that 
what she loosed should be loosed in heaven, and what she 
bound should be bound in heaven. This judgment of Au- 
gustine is confirmed by all those texts of Scripture, in which 
the Church is called wife, Ps. 45: 10, spouse, John 3: 29, 
and mother, Ps. 68:15. The keys are delivered to th 
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housewife by the master of the house; so Christ, the Lord 
of God’s House, which is the Church, Heb. 3: 6; Tim. 3:15, 
has given the keys to His spouse. The ministers use them, 
as stewards, 1 Cor. 4:1, in the name of the Church, and 
only ministerially.”” Loc. 24, §87, p. 85. 

IV. The ministry acts in the name of all FOR THE SAKE 
oF ORDER. The regulation, by which one acts in the name 
of many, is not a moral nor a ceremonial law, but simply a 
law of order. It is required, not by the moral, but by the 
natural necessities of the case. The fundamental law on 
the subject is: ‘Let all things be done decently and in or- 
der.” 1 Cor. 14:40. The power to administer the means 
of grace, belongs originally to all alike; the ministry of the 
Church is a Divine arrangement, made necessary by the fact 
that “God is not the author of confusion, but of peace,”’ for 
their orderly public administration in the congregation, wheye 
confusion must necessarily ensue, if each exercised his right 
without reference to the equal right of others. That our 
symbols teach this, we have already proved, by showing that 
they teach the right of all believers to the means of grace, 
and that they maintain the necessity of a call for their pub- 
lic administration in the congregation. And Luther teaches 
it expressly. ‘The Christian Church alone has the keys,” 
he says, “no one else; although the Bishop and the Pope 
may use them as persons to whom they have been committed 
by the congregation. A pastor exercises the office of the 
keys, baptizes, preaches, administers the Holy Supper, and 
performs other offices in the service of the Church, not in his 
own name, but in that of the Church; for he is a servant of 
the whole Church, to which the keys are given, even though 
he were a knave. For if he does it instead of the Church, 
then the Church does it; and if the Church does it, then 
God does it. There must be ministers. For if the whole 
congregation would rush upon the child to baptize it, they 
would probably drown it, as a thousand hands would be em- 
ployed. This would never do. Therefore we must have a 
minister to do it in the name of the congregation.” 15: 395. 
No language can be plainer than this. We would not know 
how more emphatically to state our Church’s doctrine, that 
the keys belong to all believers, but are committed by them 
to ministers, for the sake of order, to be publicly used in and 
for the congregation. And this was Luther’s doctrine al 
ways. We present several extracts from works of different 
dates, in confirmation of this. ‘“Beeause all Christians are 
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called out of darkness, they are all obligated to proclaim the 
power of Him who called them. This we admit, that many 
should not preach at once, although they all have power. 
For when Paul spake, Barnabas was silent. Acts 14: 2. 
Must Barnabas therefore have been without the authority to 
speak? All things must be done decently and in order. 1 
Cor. 14:40. But this does not abolish the common right to 
the office of preaching, but establishes it. For if not all 
had the power of preaching, but only one, what need would 
there be for commanding and observing order? Just because 
they all have power and authority to preach, is it necessary 
to observe order.” 28:47. These passages were written in 
1522 and 1527. In 1536 he writes: ‘This is not to be so 
understood as if we rejected the office of teaching and ad- 
ministering the sacraments in the Church. For this is neces- 
sary; there must be a certain order observed, according to 
which certain persons do this, that no confusion may arise.” 
W. 6:2119. In 1539: “There must be bishops, pastors or 
preachers, who publicly and specially administer the four 
things mentioned above, on account and in the name of the 
Church, but by the appointment of Christ, as St. Paul says, 
Eph. 4:11. For the multitude cannot do this, but must 
commit it, or have it committed, to an individual. What 
would the consequence otherwise be, if each would speak and 
officiate, and none would give way to the other? It must be 
committed to one alone, and he must be permitted to preach 
alone; the rest must all hold their peace and consent to it.” 
25: 364. And in another work of the same year: “Thus 
every Christian has and performs such priestly works. But 
besides this, there is a common office which proclaims the 
doctrine publicly, and for this pastors and preachers are re- 
quired. For not all can attend to the office in the congrega- 
tion, and it is not proper to baptize and administer the Eu- 
charist in every house. Therefore several must be elected 
and ordained, who are qualified to preach, and who may ex- 
ercise themselves in the Scriptures, who shall hold the office 
of teaching and defend the doctrine, and who shall also, in 
the name of the congregation, administer the sacraments, so 
that we may know who has been baptized, and all things may 
be done in order. Otherwise a Church would be slow to arise, 
if every neighbor preached to the other, and all did every- 
thing without order.” 40:174. Finally, in 1544: “When 
we assemble in the congregation, and‘l preach, this is not 
my word and act, but is done for the sake of you all, and in 
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the name of the whole Church. For there must be one to 
lead and speak the word, by the command and consent of the 
rest, who all confess the truth by hearing it, and thus are 
engaged in teaching it also. So when a child is baptized, 
this is not done alone by the pastor, but also by the sponsors, 
as witnesses, yea, by the whole Church. For baptism, like 
the word of God, and Christ Himself, is the common proper- 
ty of all Christians.” 17:250. The same is implied also, 
in statements already presented from other writers; but 
others also make express mention of the Divine law of order 
as the basis of the ministerial office. Thus Leyser: ‘‘Not- 
withstanding this, the right of every believer, even the hum- 
blest, which God has given with regard to the keys, remains 
unimpaired. For as every citizen of a free city, as many as 
inhabit it, has, as respects the republic, a common right and 
equal liberty, and as they elect senators and a consul not- 
withstanding, for the sake of order, to whom they commit 
the keys and statutes of the city, that he may administer 
them in the name of all, and govern the republic in accord- 
ance with them: so is it also with the citizens of the city of 
God. They are indeed a communion of saints, and all things 
are their’s, whether Paul or Peter, or life or death, or things 
present or future. 1 Cor. 3:21. They possess all things 
under one Head, which is Christ, who by the merits of His 
blood has acquired everything necessary to salvation for His 
Church, and for every member of it in particular, even for 
the least; but yet, for the sake of order, they elect certain 
persons, to whom they delegate the administration of the 
keys of the kingdom, such as among us are called deacons, 
pastors, doctors, bishops or superintendents, &c., that thus 
all may be done decently and in order, according to Paul's 
doctrine, 1 Cor. 14.”" Harm. Ev. 85:1621. And Gerhard 
says: “If no regular minister of the Church is present, the 
administration of baptism is not to be omitted, because it is 
by no means essential to this sacrament, that the administra- 
tor be a minister of the Church: in such case the order 
yields to necessity.”” Loe. 21, §34, p. 96. But whilst this 
ministerial arrangement, as our Church incontrovertibly 
teaches, is made for the sake of order, it is also certain 
that, 

V. The ministry acts in the name of all BY DIvINE ap- 
POINTMENT. It is no mere human arrangement, originating 
in the requirements of expediency. The order to be attain- 
ed is God’s will, and the means of attaining it by the minis- 
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terial activity of one, in the name of many, are God's insti- 
tution. Expediency does indeed require the office; but if 
men did not see it to be expedient, it would be none the less 
necessary; God sees it to be so; it is a Divine institution to 
accomplish an object, which can be accomplished only thus. 
Let no one say we render it a mere matter of indifference 
whether congregations have the office or not. Christian con- 
gregations are obligated to have it, not by a ceremonial law 
indeed, but by a law of order, which God has been pleased 
to establish, and which His children are therefore bound to 
observe. That the ministry is a Divine institution, we could 
not doubt, in view of the Scripture proofs which establish it. 
For, in the first place, we find prophecies in the Old Testament 
that God would give ministers under the new dispensation : 
“JT will give you pastors according to my heart, which shall 
feed you with knowledge and understanding.” Jer. 3: 15. 
And this, like all God’s words, was fulfilled. For, secondly, 
we read that the Son of God appointed the Apostles to be 
teachers: ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” Matt. 28:18. Thus were the 
seventy disciples also called, according to Luke 10. And 
not only were these first preachers, who were immediately 
called to the office of the ministry by the Lord, thus incum- 
bents of a Divine office. Those who are mediately called 
are so just as well. For, thirdly, those who are called 
through the mediation of men, are represented as called of 
God also. St. Paul says to the elders of Ephesus, who were 
not called immediately: “Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood.” Acts 20:28. And 
again, in Cor. 12: 28-9, we are told: “God hath set some 
in the Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues. Are all apostles? are 
all prophets? are all teachers?” God hath done this, not 
man. So again, in Eph. 4:11: “He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers.” The Divine institution of the ministry is 
proved, fourthly, by the fact that those who were immediate- 
ly called of God, recognize colleagues in those mediately 
called. Thus says St. Peter: “The elders which are among 
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you I exhort, who also am an elder, and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ.” 1 Pet.5:1. And St. Paul declares 
Tychicus to be “‘a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord,” Col. 4: 7, and Epaphroditus a “companion in labor 
and fellow-soldier.” Phil. 2:25. This Divine institution 
of the office our Church attests, just as distinctly as it does 
the common right of all believers to the administration of the 
means which the officer is called to attend to, in their name, 
for the sake of order. For our Confession declares: ‘The 
Church has a Divine command, to appoint preachers and dea- 
cons; and because it is very consoling to know that it is 
God’s will to preach and work through men, and those who 
are appointed by men, it is right to respect and honor such 
appointment, especially over against the satanic Anabaptists, 
who despise and revile such appointment, together with the 
office of preaching and the corporeal word.” 203: 1213, 
So Luther taught from the beginning. While he declared, 
that “the right of the community requires, that one, or as 
many as the congregation choose, should be elected and re- 
ceived to discharge these offices publicly, in the name of all 
those who have the same right, so that there may not a miser- 
able confusion arise among the people of God, and the Church 
may not become a Babel.’’ He also asserted that this is re- 
quired by the word of God, not merely by a natural necessi- 
ty. ‘We all have authority to preach,” he says, ‘indeed we 
must preach God’s name—it is commanded us in 1 Pet. 2: 9, 
10. But St. Paul, notwithstanding this, establishes an order, 
in 1 Cor. 14:40. As in a house, there must be an order: 
for if all the heirs undertook to be masters, affairs would be 
badly managed, but if all agree in the selection of one, into 
whose hands they commit the management, while they with- 
draw, everything moves along well: so here must one bé 
chosen, that the order may not be reversed.” 12: 347. 
And this regulation is made by the Apostle, not in the exer- 
cise of the liberty which belongs to all Christians in things 
indifferent. It is God’s regulation in a matter that is not 
indifferent. This too is clearly expressed by the great Re- 
former: ‘Paul says to his disciple, Titus: ‘For this cause left 
I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee.” Tit. 1:5. He who believes that the Spirit 
of Christ here speaks and orders through Paul, must be con- 
vinced. that this is a Divine institution and order, that in 
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every city there should be a number of bishops, or at least 
one.” 28:54. We cannot concede that such statements 
mean nothing more than that the Church has a mediate, de- 
rived command to choose pastors, as Dr. Héfling maintains— 
that the command is Divine, in the sense that we must feel 
Divinely obligated to do that to which we are impelled by an 
inevitable inward necessity. There is, indeed, such necessi- 
ty for the pastoral office, if the means of grace are to be ad- 
ministered publicly in the congregation, with decency and 
order. But it pleased God, not only to command the order, 
but also the means of attaining it, namely, the election of 
ministers to act in the name of all. We can see nothing 
more of ceremonial law in this—against the introduction of 
which, into the Church, Héfling particularly contends—than 
in the law of order in general. For the right to administer 
the means, and their efficacy when administered, are not 
made dependent upon any work to be performed, or ceremo- 
ny to be observed, as is the case when the common rights of 
all believers are denied, or the ceremony of ordination is 
deemed necessary: this would lie open to such an objection: 
but the mercy of God is magnified by the confession, that 
He has assisted our weakness and proneness to error, by 
specifying how, in this particular instance, the general rule 
of order must be complied with. The sense in which the ex- 
pressions of our symbols, and of Luther, are used, when they 
speak of the Divine command to appoint ministers, clear as 
they undoubtedly are, in themselves, will perhaps be illustra- 
ted, in case this were required by any reader, by extracts 
from the writings of other prominent teachers in the Church. 
“That the office of the word and the sacraments is instituted 
by the Son of God also, in the New Testament, is unques- 
tioned. The Church has the command, also, to appoint min- 
isters; and the promise is added, that God approves the minis- 
try of those who are called by the voice of the Church, and 
separated for the ministerial work.” Chem. Ex. 2: 220. 
“The principal efficient cause of the ecclesiastical ministry, is 
the one and only true God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
This is proved by express passages of Scripture.” Gerh. 
Loc. 24, §49. The pastoral office is thus, according to the 
Scriptures and Church, shown to be a Divine institution, not 
a human ordinance. And, 

VI. It is an office distinct from the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. This is manifest from the proofs adduced above, to 
show that there is a special public office in the Church, by 
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Divine appointment, which publicly exercises powers belong- 
ing to all, in the name of all. The priesthood is no public 
office, no more than citizenship, in a country governed by the 
people. It possesses all the powers which the ministry exer- 
cises, but one cannot be the representative and minister of 
many, because he possesses them. Others have the same 
powers and the same rights, on which account the appoint- 
ment of a minister to exercise them, on behalf of all, is re- 
quisite, as we have seen, to prevent confusion, or the trespass 
by one against the equal rights of all. The pastor thus acts, 
not for himself, but for others: he has the public office in 
virtue of the call of a community. He is the servant of a 
priestly people in the same sense as State officers are the 
servants of the people who elected them, and in whom the 
sovereignty is vested. He discharges public functions in the 
congregation, not because he is something more than other 
Christians, but because his equals, recognizing the gifts with 
which God has endowed him, and which render him compe- 
tent for the work, have designated him to officiate for all, 
since some one must officiate for the rest, where it is impossi- 
ble for all to exercise their rights at once in their own per- 
sons. This public office is so utterly distinct from the priest- 
hood that there are not only multitudes of priests who are 
not pastors, but there may be pastors, and probably are such, 
who are not priests. ‘They should be priests, indeed; con- 
gregations should be very careful not to choose pastors who 
are not such; but congregations, with the best intentions, 
and despite the utmost care, may be deceived. And where 
one is chosen, who is not a priest, that is, who is not a believer, 
he is a pastor still, and his acts are valid and efficacious still. 
He exercises the powers of others, in virtue of their voca- 
tion. The administrator must not, necessarily, be one of the 
heirs of the property administered, to make his administra- 
tion valid. ‘Although the Christian Church is, properly, 
nothing else than the congregation of all believers and saints, 
yet, as in this life there are many hypocrites and false Chris- 
tians—open sinners remaining even among the pious—the 
sacraments, nevertheless, are effectual, even if the preachers 
by whom they are administered, are not pious.” Augsb. 
Conf. Art. 8. Therefore, when a pastor is duly chosen, and 
performs the functions for which he is called, no person has 
a right to interfere with his office, and exercise the powers of 
the priesthood publicly in the congregation, on the plea that 
he is a priest and has, therefore, Divine authority to officiate. 
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He has no Divine authority to exercise the rights of others 
without their consent. “tt is taught that no one should 
teach or preach publicly in the Church, or administer the sa- 
craments, without a regular call.” Privately, and where 
there is no congregation, each can, and should, exercise it. 
But publicly in the congregation it can be done lawfully only 
by the authority of those who possess the right in common; 
and the refusal to respect their choice, is selfish and schisma- 
tic. Our Church, in her jealousy for the common rights of 
all believers, never even by implication, spoke lightly of the 
special rights of the Gospel ministry. She always rever- 
enced God’s order, and held it to be a grievous sin to tres- 
pass against it. Indeed, instead of disparaging the Gospel 
ministry, by her doctrine of the general priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and of the common inheritance of the keys by all, 
she magnified it. For while she reverences it as the Divine 
order, for the public use of common rights, she sees in the 
refusal of an individual to submit to such order not only a 
sin against God’s ordinance, and an infringement of the pas- 
tor’s delegated rights, but a trespass against the rights of 
each individual in the congregation who agreed to delegate 
them. Her earnest contending for the rights and privileges 
of each and all, involves an earnest defence of the rights and 
privileges of the ministers called to exercise them, in the 
name of all. Therefore her writers, in accordance with Art. 
14, of our noble Augustana, with great earnestness maintain 
the prerogatives of the ministry, and condemn the sinful ar- 
rogance of erring men, who, on the pretence that every 
priest is a pastor, or on any pretence, presume to interfere 
with them. With respect to each errorist, Luther says: ‘‘It 
avails them nothing to say that all Christians are priests. It 
is true all Christians are priests, but they are not all pastors. 
For, in addition to this, that he is a Christian and priest, he 
must have an office and a parish committed to him. The vo- 
cation and command makes a pastor and preacher; just as a 
citizen or layman, may be learned, but is not, therefore, a 
doctor, authorized to lecture publicly in the schools, or take 
upon himself such office without being called.” 39: 255. 
“For if the call and command were not insisted on, there 
would at last be no more Church; because just as the sneaks 
come among us, and strive to divide and destroy our Church, 
so would other sneaks afterwards come into their Churches 
and divide and destroy them; and thus the sneaking and di- 
viding would continue without end, or until there would be 
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nothing left of any Church. This is what the devil designs, 
and strives to compass through such schismatic spirits 
and sneaks. Therefore our decision must be: either show 
your call and command to preach, or keep silence and pre- 
sume not to preach. For here an office is in question, yea, 
an office of preaching. But an office no one can have with- 
out a command and call.” 31:218. Chemnitz shows that 
all are priests indeed, but that this does not entitle them to 
the public office, and then adds: ‘For not all are apostles, 
not all are teachers, 1 Cor. 12, but those whom God separ- 
ates for this office, by a special and regular vocation.” Ex- 
am. 2:216. And Gerhard says: ‘‘Neither is there any 
force in the objection that Peter adds, concerning the pious 
believers, ‘Ye are a royal priesthood that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you to His marvel- 
lous light.’ For we must distinguish between the general 
command and vocation which all the pious receive when they 
are made Christians, and in virtue of which, it is require¢ of 
them to declare God's praises, by whom they are called into 
communion with the Church, to confess Him in word and 
work, privately to instruct their families in true piety, Deut. 
6:20, to see that the word of Christ dwells among them 
richly in all wisdom, and that they teach and admonish one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, Eph. 5: 
19; Col. 3: 16, and to comfort one another with the word of 
God, 1 Thess. 4: 18, &c., and the special vocation, by which 
the administration of the word and sacraments, in the public 
assembly of the Church, is committed by the Church’s pub- 
lic consent, to certain proper persons, which vocation is not 
common to all Christians, as is manifest from 1 Cor. 12 : 29; 
Eph. 4:11; James 3:7.” Loc. 24, §67. But whilst the 
pastoral office is thus plainly different from the priesthood of 
all believers, we must lay stress upon the fact, on the other 
hand, that, 

VII. It is not an order of superior holiness, but simply a 
ministry. Although pastors should, by all means, be ensam- 
ples to the flock in all piety, yet no man becomes a better or 
holier man by the call to the ministry. Ministers are not a 
superior order of Christians, with a sanctity unattainable by 
the laity. They are poor sinners, saved, if saved at all, by 
sovereign grace, and, if faithful, not deeming that they have 
already attained all attainable virtues, but humbly striving 
day by day, to grow in grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
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and Saviour. There is an order of men who have higher 
privileges and titles than other men—the order of priests 
unto God. But to this order belong all believers: the minis- 
ter’s highest dignity is to belong to this. Here we are all 
brethren—all one in Christ Jesus. To higher dignities 
than those which all the sons of God possess, no 
pastor can attain, and none should wish to attain; what- 
ever may be the difference between men, in talents and 
stations and offices, faith in Christ, and fidelity in one’s 
place, are the only distinctions of lasting worth: the poorest 
peasant, who believes, is an heir of heaven; the richest em- 
peror can be no more. It is a great privilege to be a minis- 
ter of such mysteries as those which pastors are called to 
dispense: it implies corresponding responsibilities also: but 
it renders not pastors better Christians than others; and 
those who think themselves more than the brethren, because 
of their office, which is but for time, have least understood 
their calling, and honor it least. They should think of what 
our symbols say, in full accordance with God’s word: 
“Among other reasons which Gabriel adduces for not admin- 
istering the sacraments in both kinds to the laity, he presents 
this also, that a distinction must needs be made between 
priests and laymen. And I think this is the principal reason 
why they hold so fast to this abuse at present, that the sacer- 
dotal may appear holier than the lay order. This is a hu- 
man notion, and whither it leads it is easy to see.” 283: 9. 
And Luther’s words should be well considered: “In itself, 
there is no difference between bishops, elders, and priests and 
laymen: nothing whatever to distinguish the former from all 
other Christians, except that they have a different office com- 
mitted to them, that of preaching the Divine word and ad- 
ministering the sacraments: just as a mayor or judge is not 
otherwise different from other citizens, than that the govern- 
ment of the city is committed to him. Those who have in- 
troduced such sects among Christians, dividing them into 
clergy and laity, some shorn and some unshorn; of the shorn 
ones, some menks and some priests; among the monks again 
diversities of clothing and diet—those who have invented 
this, have divided and rent the unity of Christendom. They 
are the same who have destroyed the Church and the word 
of God, and, by the old Serpent’s subtlety, have sundered 
the hearts and minds of Christians from the unity in Christ 
Jesus, as Paul says, 2 Cor. 11:3. Therefore the name 
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bishop, or priest, is not the name of a sect, but of an office. 
Priest signifies an elder, bishop, a superintendent. Of these 
such godless men have made orders and dignities. Paul calls 
them stewards, ministers of Christ and servants of God.” 
28:59. Their highest dignity lies in this, that they are 
permitted to serve their equals in the administration of holy 
things. They are ministers, that is, servants, servants of the 
Church, and because the Church has the command to admin- 
ister the means of grace, and serves God in such administra- 
tration, and the minister attends to this by the Church's vo- 
cation, in her name, they are, of course, servants of God 
also. They are so called in Seripture. “Let a man so ac- 
count of us, as the ministers of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” 2 Cor. 4:1. Every Christian is a ser- 
vant of Christ, and is required to be found faithful in His 
service, just like the servant in the Church’s office. But the 
pastor is a servant in another sense also: he is a minister of 
the Church, in whose name he performs the work of the 
priesthood publicly in the congregation. ‘For we preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus sake.”” 2 Cor. 4:5. Weare ministers 
of Christ, of the Gospel, of the Church. ‘He who has this 
office is not, on account of the office, a priest, which we all 
are, but a servant of all the rest. And when he is no longer 
able or willing to preach and serve, he returns to the com- 


' mon assembly, leaves the office to another, and is not differ- 


ent from any other common Christian. Thus we must dis- 
tinguish between the office of preaching, or ministry, and the 
priestly order of all baptized Christians. For such office is 
nothing more than a public service, committed to one by the 
whole congregation, who at the same time are all priests.” 
Luther 40: 171. The minister is God’s messenger to men ; 
for it is God who gives the call through His Church; but he 
is at the same time the servant of the Church, ministering 
before God in her name, and performing functions which be- 
long to all. He holds the highest office on earth, being an 
ambassador of God; but on account of this temporal office 
in the Church, it would be folly for him to suppose himself 
superior to other children of God and heirs of heaven, to be 
which is an everlasting honor. 

The nature of the ministerial office, as the Scriptures, and 
our Church in coincidence with them, describe it, is thus, we 
think, fairly presented. It is the public office of the Church, 
by which the functions of the general priesthood of believers 
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are publicly performed, in the name of all; by which the 
means of grace are administered and the people’s sacrifices 
offered through a person chosen, according to God’s law of 
order, by themselves, and acting in their stead. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A BIBLE GLOSSARY. 
By Rev. J. B. Brrrinesr, A. M., Cleveland, 0. 


In discussing the question of the necessity or desirable- 
ness of a new translation of the Scriptures into English, the 
community has pretty generally come to the conclusion, that 
the difference between the parties is one of degree rather 
than of kind. Those contending for a new translation mean- 
ing simply a new revision, while those, opposing a new trans- 
lation, were willing to concede that a revision was desirable, 
if practicable. The practicability of a revision, is settled by 
the fact, that this work has often been done with our English 
Bible, and that the present revision is the resultant of these 
various revisions. It is, however, no part of the object of © 
this article, to urge the question of revision as either desira- 
ble or practicable, except so far as that end may suggest itself 
to the reader; but simply to show, by a few examples, what 
changes have, in the course of several centuries, come upon 
some of the words of our English Scriptures. Whatever 
imperfections may be disclosed, or suggested, by this course, 
are chargeable to the mutability and imperfection of lan- 
guage, and not to the translation, or the translators. There 
are obselete and obselescent words in our Bible, but with 
these our remarks have nothing to do; there are inadequate 
and erroneous translations in our version, with these; too, we 
shall not meddle; nor is our business with words that have 
been too grossly translated for our refined or prescient sensi- 
bilities. We shall deal with those words only, between which 
and their meanings, such changes have taken place, that they 
no longer convey the truth to the common reader ; words that 
have lost their authority over their meanings, or meanings, 
that have renounced their allegiance to their words. 
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The following are some of the changes of this kind. 1. 
Words once used in a wider sense, but now restricted to nar- 
rower and more specific meanings, viz.: cattle, charity, tem- 
perance. 2. Words fallen from an honorable to a humble 
sphere, as stuff, superstition, addicted. 3. Words allied to 
this class, but more distinctively moral in their import, now 
marking pecadilloes but once designating sins, namely: fault, 
deliciously. 4. Words changed from an active to a passive 
sense, e. g., fearful, hateful. 5. Words once synonymons, 
but in the growth of language disynonymised. Some of 
these changes, it will be at once seen, are of a very serious 
nature to the unlearned reader of the English Bible. The 
meaning of a word is that atmosphere of associations which 
it carries with it; if therefore a term, once noble by all its 
associations, has in the lapse of centuries, and the changes 
of society, lost this nobility, it must mislead the unskilled 
reader by pressing on his attention an unworthy thought 
where a worthy one should stand; thus unwittingly defiling 
the word of God. 

In the examples, which follow, there is no attempt at an ex- 
haustion or rigidly scientific treatment of the matter, and 
therefore I shall follow for convenience, the alphabet, select- 
ing such words as best answer the purpose, such a number 
of them as is consistent with the limits of a Review article. 

AppicteD.—This word occurs only once in the authorized 
version of the Bible. 1 Cor. 16: 13, “I beseech you, breth- 
ren, (ye know the house of Stephanus, that it is the first 
fruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted (ras) them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints.) This word has now 
fallen into a derogatory sense, but in the text it is surround- 
ed by the noblest associations. Milton uses it in a good 
sense, where Satan, tempting the Son of God, says: 


And thou thyself seem’st otherwise inclined, 
Than to a worldly crown ; addicted more 
To contemplation, ete. 
Par. Reg. 4, 213. 


In Shakespeare’s time, though both senses were current, 
the derogatory was the more common; then after a brief 
career of honor in the pages of the Bible and Milton it again 
fell into “disastrous twilight’’ not soon, we fear, to emerge. 

AtLow.—This word to the common reader now means 
“permit,” but in the day of our translation, a century earlier, 


Vou. XIII, No. 50. 32 
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it meant to “approve.”’ “Truly ye bear witness that ye al- 
low (svvevdoxew) the deeds of your fathers; for they indeed 
killed them (the prophets) and ye build their sepulchres.”’ 
Luke 11: 48. Still more strongly, Rom. 7: 15. For 
that which I do, I allow not: for “what I would, that do [ 
not; but what I hate, that do I.” Here “allow” is opposed 
to “hate” in the latter part of the verse. Shakespeare in 
the multitude of passages, in which he uses “allow” in the 
present signification, has one in which the old meaning pre- 
vails or at least predominates. 
[ will allow the occasion of our arms, 
But gladly would be better satisfied, 
How, in our means, we should advance ourselves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the King. 
Henry LV, pt. 2. 1, 3. 
ARTILLERY.—This term has now come to designate heavy 
ordnance only ; but formerly it was applied to projectiles of 
cll kinds. In 1 Sam. 20: 40 the only passage, in which it 
is used, it means a bow and arrows as is evident from verse 
38. ‘And Jonathan gave his artillery LXX ca cxevy Heb. 2 
unto his lad and said unto him go carry them into the city 
1 Sam. 20: 40. Milton and Shakespeare both use the term 
in its widest and first sense; but the formidable nature of 
cannon among projectiles soon drew the term to themselves. 
This tendency is noticeable even in the writings of Shake- 
speare. 
Turn thou the mouth of thy arii/lery, 
As we will ours, against those saucy walls ; 
And when that we have dashed them to the ground, 
Why then defy each other ! 
King John TT, 2. 
The phrase “heaven's artillery” is not Milton’s, but was 
used before his time by Shakespeare. ‘Tam. of Shrew, Act 
1, Scene 2. ? 
By-AnD-By.—Man’s procrastinating disposition seems re- 
flected in this little phrase. Once it meant immediately, 
with nothing intervening, but, in our tardy nature, it has 
been drawn out to mean “pretty soon,” and so the simple 
reader misses his Saviour’s teaching. Matt. 13: 21, “Yet 
hath he no root in himself, but dureth for awhile; for when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, dy- 
and-by he is offended ;” and still more his warning in Luke 
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21: 9, “These things must first come to pass, but the end is 
not by-and-by.” We observe in Shakespeare marks of the 
vacillation between promptness and procrastination. 


I dare not drink yet, madam ; by-and-by. 
Hamlet V, 2. 


Canin.—An apartment in water-craft, and also applied to 
rude and small structures as “a log-cabin.” In Jer. 37: 16, 
the only passage in which the word occurs, it signifies a sort 
of inner prison, probably a cell. The idea of the original 
term is that of restraint, constriction. 


Ere the babbling eastern scout, 
The nice morn, on the Indian steep 
From her cabined lovp-hole peep. 
r Comus. 
As broad and general as the casing air ; 
But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, bound in. 
Macbeth Act ITI, 4. 


Carriace.—aA vehicle, generally for pleasure ; but former- 
ly it applied to that which was carried, and not to that which 
carried. After the same analogy we have baggage, that 
which is bagged; “luggage” what is lugged. 1Sam. 17: 
22, “And David left his carriage in the hand of the keeper 
ot the carriage,” v. 17, 18 show that this carriage consisted 
of ten cheeses, ten loaves and parched corn, also Is. 46, 
1; Jer. 18:21. Acts 21: 15, “After these days, we took 
up our carriages (Cranmer’s Bible “burthens’’) went to Jeru- 
salem. Carriages and carriage roads were unknown to that 
country. ‘There is no ascertained instance in Shakespeare 
of carriage as properly meaning the thing carried. Where 
Osric, in speaking with Hamlet uses the word “carriages” 
in the sense of something carried, the prince asks, “What 
call you carriages?” to which the courtier replies, “The 
carriages, sir, are hangers.” Hamlet rejoins, “The phrase 
would be more germane to the matter, if we could carry a 
cannon by our sides; “Gun-carriages” being a current 
and accredited word. This sarcasm of Hamlet seems to im- 
ply that the word was not properly used, or at least not cur- 
rent, and this conjecture is favored by the Bishop’s Bible ren- 
dering the word in Acts 21: 15, “‘burthens” and thé Genevan 
translation *fardeles.,’ 

Cuarrty.—This word has shrunk in its generous meaning 
from universal love to love in one direction—alms-giving. 
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Its restriction to this kind of love is probably due to the 
predominance of the Romish religion in England and its in- 
fluence on the English language. The persistence of this 
meaning in the conjugate “charitable,” as prefixed to “‘insti- 
tution” is another evidence of the fact. Its presence in our 
translation especially in the locus classieus, 1 Cor. 13, was 
due to the influence of the vulgate, on Wiclif and other pre- 
Jatical translators. In 1542 when the question of a new 
translation of the New Testament was proposed in convoca- 
tion, much time was spent in discussing the question, wheth- 
er “charity” or “love’’ should be used in ‘translating “charitas.” 
The Bishop of Winchester suggested that for the sake of the 
mnajesty of meaning in some of the words, they should not 
be translated, and among these majestic remains is “‘chari- 
tas,” now become rather unmajestic to the plain reader 
of King James’ version and withal somewhat deceptive. 
The conflict between “love” and “charity” is strikingly illus- 
trated by the following parallel passages: Rom. 15: 10. 
Wiclif, Cranmer, the R hemish no less than Tyndale and the 
Genevan agree in saying Jove worketh no ill to his neighbor, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law,” but in 1 Tim. 1: 5, 
Wiclif, the Rhemish and the authorized version say, that the 
end of the commandment is “charity,” while Tyndale and 
Cranmer and the Puritan translators, of Geneva say “love.” 
The following words of Milton as to the victory of ‘‘charity”’ 
over “love” seem almost prophetic. 
Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add Jove, 

By name to come call’d charily, the soul of all the rest. 

Par. L. XII, 581-585. 
Cuver.—In the days of Wiclif “cheer” was the face, even 

as late as Shakespeare it still had this meaning, though 
already giving way to the idea of “food” and “feelings” as 
arising from a well-lined stomach; Milton also uses it in the 
last two senses, but in the English Bible, with the .excep- 
tion of the marginal reading of Prov. 17: 1, where the idea 
of ‘food’ is retained, it always translates, Suewenteien cour- 
age, or evoyuos—= good courage, and the Hebrew phrase for 
“fear not,’ but in our day, the noun in the singular, even 
with “good” prefixed to keep it in countenance, has sunk so 
low as jocularly to represent only “the creature comforts” of 
the table. J am glad to say that none of its paronyms have 
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fallen so low. ‘Cheerful’ and “cheerily”’ and even “cheers” 
come from the heart, but “‘good cheer’ is confined to eating 
and drinking. 
And while he preied, the likenesse of his chere (xposwzor) was chaunged. 
Luke 9: 29, Wiclif’s trans. 1380. 
All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer. 
Midnight’s Dream ITI, 2. 
All things, that are ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast. 
Rom. & Jul. [V, 5, 
The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 
Had fill’d their hearts with mirth, high cheer and wine 
When to their sports they turned. 
Samson Ag. 1613. 
Be of good cheer : 
You're fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing. 
Anto. & Cle., V, 2 
He ended, and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languish’d hope reviv'd. 


P. Lost, VI, 496. 


Coast.—Now limited to the land bordering the sea, but 
when our version was made, it had not yet departed so far 
from its Latin root, costa, a rib, the side. It then designat- 
ed any side, whether of land or water, river or country, includ- 
ing also the contents of boundaries. Acts 19:1, “‘upper 
coasts.” a xepn, Rhem. partes i.e., the table lands of Asia 
Minor, Matt. 8: 34, coasts ro optov, boundary, Rhe. quarters, 
Matt. 15: 21, coasts ra wep, region or as its equivalent still 
lingers in the phrase now no longer elegant, “these parts,’ 
Rhe. the quarters. We still say “indifferently : “sea-side”’ or 
“sea-coast,”’ and in England country-side is still current in 
the sense of the country. Milton uses it in its wide sense, 
when he describes Satan as speeding “toward the coast of 
Earth beneath.” 

CoLLeGE.—W hatever meaning our translators attached 
to this word in 2 Kings 22: 14, “and 2 Chron. 34: 22, it is 
certain that it did not mean what “college” now means. The 
LXX, in these passages, merely transferred the Hebrew 
term into Greek, [masena, masenat ;] but in Neh. 11: 9, and 
Zeph. 1: 10, they translate it “the second.”” The Vulgate 
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renders the Hebrew uniformly “the second ;” i. e., the sec- 
ond part of the city. This would then designate Bezetha, i.e., 
new city; called also, with the surroundings of Akra, Xc., 
“the lower city,” in distinction from the city of David, which 
was “the upper city.”’ Zeph. 1: 10, shows that “the sec- 
ond” is opposed to “the hills.” Now Josephus speaks of 
“the other city ;” i. e., the new part—the part added to the 
old city of David. Is not therefore Bezetha which was low- 
er than the city of David, built later, and in one sense anoth- 
er or second city as added (con and lego) to the old city, the 
college in which Huldah dwelt? Let the simple reader bear 
in mind that colleges for women were not then in vogue. 

CoMFoRTABLE.—Now never active, when applied to living 
agents, though we speak of ‘a comfortable house,”’ “‘seat,”’ 
“living,” ete.; but in the only passages of scripture, in 
which it is used, 2 Sam. 14: 17, Zech. 1: 13 it is active, and 
not passive. Gov. Bradford said of the martyr Barrowe— 
“he was very comfortable to the poor. 


O, comfortable friar! where is my lord ? 
Rom. & Jul. V, 3. 


The current of all this class of words runs from the active 
to the passive signification. 

CommuNE.—This word and its conjugates illustrate in a 
remarkable manner the changes in their significations, which 
words of the same family may, in a short time, undergo. 
When our translation was made, commune always designated 
the converse, which was held with another, now it just as ex- 
clusively means converse with one’s self. Commune: Ex. 25: 
22. Communed: 2 Kings 22%: 14. Communication: now 
objective as then, but with this difference, whereas it then 
marked an oral, it now marks a written intercourse, with the 
idea of distance attached to it. Matt. 5: 87, “Let your 
communication, (Aasyes). Wiclif: word; Rhe.: talk; Eph. 
4:29, “Let no corrupt communication, (acyos). Wiclif: 
evil word; Rhe: naughtie speache. In 1 Cor. 15: 33, 
“Evil communications (not 2oyoc but ducaca i. e. companion- 
ship,) corrupt good manners.” Communing however again 
follows commune, Gen. 18: 33. But communicate again 
leaves the common household and does service not in words, 
but in works, Phil. 4: 15, “No church communicated (Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, Geneva, bare part with,) with me, as concern- 
ing giving and receiving, bnt ye only.” “Then commune, 
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how that day they best may ply their growing work. 
L. IX: 201. 
Katharina, you may stay ; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca. 
Taming the Shrew II: 1. 
Concert.—This word illustrates the downward tendency 
of Ethico-intellectual terms. Rom. 12:16, “Be not wise in 
your own concetts.’ Wic.: prudent anentis yourself; Tyn. 
Cran. Gen.: wise in your own opinions. In the idiom out 
of conceit with, the better sense is still retained; but in the 
more open forms of speech the old glory has departed. 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night. 
Rom. & Jul. IV, 3. 


ConstpER.—Now exclusively an act of the reflective facul- 
ty, but formerly including also the perceptions. Lev. 13: 
13, “Then the priest shall consider, (ne LXX Spaw: look up- 
on or at) and behold if the leprosy, etc. In Matt. 6: 26, 
Behold (cufaeaw) the fowls of the air and the werd advances 
one step further, and v. 28 consider (xarauavdavw) it passes 
over into the domain of reflection, where we now find it. 
Definitions like stars have their periods of occultation, and 
“consider,” in its first signification, has suffered eclipse, so 
that the unschooled reader, in looking over God’s word, sees 
this spot luminous-no longer, but only darkling. 

CoNVERSATION.—Now speech as a part of conduct, but 
once, conduct as a whole. 2 Peter 2:7, “And delivered just 
Lot vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked.” 
This transition from the whole toa part is full of significance, 
for the tongue is the index of the man. Nay it is this rud- 
der of his mind, so that if he uses that right, it will direct 
all his steps. Jas. 3: 2. 

So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 
I mean his conversation with Shore’s wife, 
He lived from all attainder of suspects. 
Rich. Til, I, 5. 

Curtous.—Dreaming something singular, but not necces- 
sarily implying skill or care, but when our version was made, 
the word still lived under the shadow of its Latin origin, and 
carried something of its hue. Ex. 28: 27, 28, “curious 
girdle.” 
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For curious 1 cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 
The Tam. of the Shrew, IV, 4. 

CunNnING.—Now, fallen into dishonor, when applied to 
human conduct or character, but formerly of good repute : 
Ps. 137: 5, “if my right hand forget her cunning.” Ex. 
59: 8, “he made the breast-plate of ewnning work.” Prov. 
19; 25, “Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware (marg- 
in cunning.)” “Cunning” and “knowing” come to us, the 
former through the Indo-germanic channel, the latter through 
the Pelasgic, and though they have not met, since they part- 
ed on the plains of Asia, both have lost their former good 
name—a knowing man is no better than a cunning man. 
“Knowledge puffeth up’ says Paul, and spoils men now as it 
spoiled our mother Eve in Eden. 

Damnation.—Current only in the harsh sense of eternal 
punishment, but in the Bible, to express this its strongest 
meaning “eternal” or “hell” were joined with it: Matt. 23: 
33. Even then the word referred to the sentence rather 
than to its e#ecution. ence according to our associations 
“condemnation,” instead of “damnation,” is the sense in 
1 Cor. 11: 29, “Eateth and drinketh damnation to himself.” 
2 Peter 2: 1, “damnable heresies” (Wiclif: sectes of perdic- 
ioun) is not from xpww but from anoavu signifying destruction, 
however, “damnable being used to translate this strong word 
shows how it came to have its present meaning. 

DarLInG.—Except as a term of endearment, and then 
mostly as a diminutive, this word is now never heard; the 
adjective is, but even that is somewhat derogatory. When 
our version was made, it translated the Greek, “only begot- 
ten,” meaning very dear ; also the Hebrew “only one,”’ “soli- 
tary one ;” Ps, 22: 21, 20, “Deliver my darling, (‘my only 
one,’ i. e., soul,) from the power of the dog.”’ So too, Ps. 
35:17, “Lord, how long wilt thou look on? Rescue my 
soul from their destructions, my darling from the lions.” 

DeaLines.—Is now almost exclusively a commercial 
phrase ; it is seldom heard of conduct, or intercourse in gen- 
eral; but this last was its exclusive sense, when our transla- 
tion was made: Ps. 7: 16; 1 Sam. 2: 23, Eli to his sons: 
“Why do ye such things? for I hear of your evil dealings 
(wicked deeds) by all this people.” John 4: 9, “For the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaratins ;”” Rhem. “do not 
communicate with ;” Wiclif, “usen not not to dele with ;’ 
Geneva, Tyndale and Cranmer, “ined le not.” 
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DeBaTE.—Now discussion, but formerly altercation, nearer 
the French word “battre,”’ to beat. 2 Cor. 12: 20, “lest 
there be debates,” «pes, Tynd, Cran, Gen. : debates ; Wiclif, 
Strywyngis, Khem, contentions. So Is. 58: 4, “Behold ye 
hold fast for strife and debate (LXX yaza;) and to smite with 
the fist of wickedness.” But Prov. 25:9 ‘‘debate”’ is used in 
a forensic sense, very near our word—arbitrate. The history 
of this word shows that society tends from ‘“blows’’ to 
“words” from “assault and battery’ to logomachy. Or to 
borrow a plume from Milton, civilization tends “to open man’s 
contracted palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric.” This 
is one of the few words in our version, which paint the Bible 
times better than they were, and better than their writers 
made them, but the same causes which mollified the manners 
of men, also softened their speech. 

DecentLy.—This word occurs only once, 1 Cor. 14: 40, 
“Let all things be done decently and in order.” The word 
which it twice translates “honestly,” Rom. 13: 13, 1 Thes. 
4: 12, is used only three times in the New Testament, though 
it has half a dozen paronyms. In current speech this word 
is allied to modesty, but in the time of the translators it had 
a meaning, embracing propriety in general. Shakespeare 


uses the word only once, but then in the firmer and wider 
sense, and when Queen Katharine pleads for her waiting 
maids and declares them “for honesty and decent carriage,” 
worthy of the best of husbands. So Milton, in describing 
Satan under the guise of a cherub, says: 


Wings he wore 
Of a many a colored plume sprinkled with goid : 
His habit fit for speed succint, and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand. 
Par L. III, 644. 


De.icrousLy.—Now characterless, but once blame-worthy. 
Rev. 18: 7, 9, ‘How much she hath glorified herself and liv- 
ed deliciously, and the Kings of the Barth, who lived delic- 
tously (Tyn. Cran. Gen. lived wantonly,) with her.” The 
character of this living is clearly set forth v. 3, “abundance 
of her delicacies,” (Tyn. Cran. Geneva: abundance of her 
pleasures.) The Greek (orpynage —- to live hard) is 
equivalent to our phrase “‘to live fast.” Has “deliciously” a 
history like “debate” with the same flattering moral? Is 
the race less voluptuous under the pure sway of Christianity 
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as well as less pugnacious under her peaceful reign? Or is 
the word a euphemism? We can hardly believe that the 
men, who prepared the authorized version, would have dwelt 
in euphemistic terms, that was not the temper of the men, 
nor of those times, nor of other parts of their work. The 
secret is probably here, they followed the vulgate instead of 
the Greek. But one fact remains, pleasure is debasing and 
when men live in pleasure they live in sin. Shakespeare 
and Milton both use this word, but not in this bad sense. 
It being Latin and therefore less current, perhaps never 
common, it did not descend, but rather ascended in its associ- 
ations, so that it is purer now than it was three cefturies 
ago. 

” Destre.—With us always marking the forward action of 
the affections, but then also their reflex action, meaning the 
same as “regret.” 2 Chron. 21: 20, “He reigned in Jerusa- 
lem eight years and departed without being desired,” con- 
tracted from “desidero” to be desiderated i. e., missed, which 
is the feeling of one of its phases. 

DiscrpLes.—Except as assumed by the followers of Alex. 
Campbell, this term is now used, we think almost exclu- 
sively as equivalent to “the Apostle.” It is also worthy 
of remark that the sanctity of our associations pertains to the 
plural number only, the singular of both words conveying a 
slight disparagement. In Bible laguage however ‘disciple”’ 
meant a Jearner of the christian doctrines, hence a “believ- 
er.” This marked character, the other function, Acts 6: 1, 
“And in those days, when the number of the disciples, i. e., 
professed followers of Christ, was multiplied, etc.” But v. 
2, “Then the twelve i. e., apostles, called the multitude of the 
disciples unto them, etc. It is a pity so good a word as dis- 
ciple—a learner should have given place to “professor,” a 
proficient, when it is evident that the learner of the primi- 
tive church knew more than the professor of our times. 

Doctor.—Used only in honorary titles, as LL. D., D. D., 
Ph. D., Mus. D., M. D. In the last, it is active and means 
a physician, in the others it is passive, but in our translation 
it is always and only active. The singular number occurs 
only once, Acts 5: 34, “Then stood there up one in the 
council, @ Pharisee, named Gamaliel a Doctor of Law (souod:- 
Sasxanos.) The plural is used twice, Luke 5: 46, ‘they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors” 
(dcdacxar0) Luke 5: 17, “doctors of the Law (». 5.) Shake- 
speare knew only the physician as a “doctor,” but Milton 
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mentions also the doctor of the schools and the doctor as 
simply a teacher. 
For of such doctrine (atheism) never was there school, 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 
Sam. Ag. 
oO foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. 
Comas 707. 
But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 
For one carrier put down to make six bearers. 
Milton. 


DvuKe.—When this word was adopted as an equivalent for 
ops chieftan, LXX yye#w» possibly a dukedom was not as ele- 
vated a rank as it has since become in England; it retained 
more of the military “dux” than it now does, and in that 
sense well represented the headsman of those predatory 
tribes, whose hand was to be against every man. ‘To our ears 
and even to English ears, “duke” quite leads astray the 
mind from the real import of the passages, in which it is 
found. Vide Gen. 36: 40-43. These are the names of the 
dukes (leaders) of Esau, ete. 

Equat.—In the days of our version, equal meant ne, 
‘just’ and other ethical properties of acts Ez. 18: 25, “Is 
not my way equal ?’’ ;>n: to make even, LXX xarevduve, Col. 
4: 1, “Masters give unto your servants, that which is just 
and equal.” Wiclif retains the material basis of the figure 
by translating the passage “just and evene.” In the com- 
pound “even-handed” this old meaning is still preserved, but . 
everywhere else “even” and “equal’’ have sunk back to 
their material sense. The ethical quality is found in some 
of the conjugates, as in that excellent word “equity” which 
is better than justice. Among the many passages in Milton, 
where the word is found, the following i is the only one where 
the ethical sense yet remains in the word. 


As my will 
Concurr’d not in my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 
. VIII, 748. 
Shakespeare even es not use the word in its isha: sense, 
This is indirect testimony to the archaic character of much 
of the language of our version, even in its own day. 
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Estimation.—Now moral; then pecuniary. Lev. 27, 
passim. 

Estate.—Is used, in our version, as synonymous with 
“state,” the “‘e” is otiant as is common in many French forms 
of the Latin. The singular form of the word is used only 
once in the political sense. Acts 22: 5, “all the estate of 
the elders.” So too the plural in this sense is used only in 
Mark 6: 21. “Herod made a supper * * * his chief 
estates.” This latter sense is not current in our country, as 
we have not the thing which the word designates; the politi- 
cal meaning of the singular is retained in our diction, but 
comes tous from the French tier etat. Once the plural 
“estates,” Ez. 36: 11, is used in the sense of property but in 
all other instances it, where the word is used in the singular, 
means condition or state; whereas it is now applied to prop- 
erty, real and personal, especially as referring to its departed 
owner. It is asad commentary on the covetous tendencies 
of the age, that a man’s condition should be set forth merely 
by his pecuniary circumstances. In the phrase “in mind 
body and estate’’ the book of Common Prayer still preserves 
the Bible sense, so too Milton wherever he uses the word. 


But conjugal affection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate. 
Sam. A. 742. 


Exactor.—This word comes to us surrounded by tyranni- 
cal associations. The exercise of authority tends to indura- 
. tion, so that after a few centuries, the mere overseer. Is. 
60: 17, “I also will make thy officers peace, and their exac- 
tors (LXX excoxonor, the word rendered “bishops” 1 Tim. 3: 
2, Jer. 1: 7,) “righteousness” becomes a tyrant, Luke 3: 12. 
“Exact (xpassw) no more ete., (Tyn. Cran. Gen.: require no 
more.) Wic. Rhem. “Do nothing more than is appointed 
to you.” 

Farrs.—In our day, this term is used of those public ex- 
positions of goods still maintained in parts of Germany, 
Jtaly and Russia. In our country, the term has a similar 
application to the exposition of fancy articles at ‘Ladies’ 
Fairs ;” but, with this single exception, “fair” means an ex- 
position merely, never for purposes of sale. We have State 
and county agricultural fairs, meaning “shows,” and so these 
expositions are called in England. But in the days of our 
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translation, “fair” was the English equivalent for the Greek 
“agora,” a market place, and then the merchandize of the 
market place; Ez. 27: 12, 14, 19, “with silver, iron, tin and 
lead, they traded in thy fairs; they of the house of Togar- 
mah traded in thy fairs with horses,” ete. The Douay ver- 
sion uses “fair” and “market” interchangeably, in the pas- 
sage cited from Ezekial, ‘‘Fairings” is the verbal reminisence 
of this kind of institution, showing that there was a strong 
social element in this kind of market. 


Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings (presents) come thus plentifully in. 
Love’s Labor Lost, V, 2. 


FaituFuL.—Now always passive, meaning trustworthy ; 
once active as well as passive. Luke 19: 17, “Well thou 
good servant, because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little.” Gal. 3:9, “So then they which be of faith, are 
blessed with faithful (Wic. feithful) Abraham.” So in the 
question: ‘Who was the most faithful (fall of faith) 
man? John 20: 27, “Be not faithless (ancsros) but believ- 
ing, (cores) as rendered by various versionists shows that 
“faithful” was then already vacillating between its allegiance 
to the active the passive sense; the passive prevailed 
here, as in many other words. Wic. Gen. and Rheims. use 
it actively, Cranmer and Tyndale substitute believing for the 
active sense. The Genevan preserves the contrast according 
to the Greek, “Be not faith-less, but faith-full.’”’ This same 
contrast is found in Milton, but in a different sense, showing 
still the instability of the meanings, now become fixed. 


So spake the seraph Abdiel faithful found, . 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 
Par. Lost, V. 897. 
In Shakespeare, as in Milton, the passive predominates, 
though the active occurs in the following line. 
That as I am a Christian faithful man 
Rich. III, I, 4. 
Fame.—Then, anything reported, from the Greek, a0, and 
in our Bible so used; but now designating that favorable re- 
port which constitutes public honor. Matt. 4: 24, “And his 
fame {axom) went through Syria,’’ Luke 4: 14, “And there 
went out a fame (oz) of him,” Luke 5: 15, “But so much 
the more went there a fame (aoyos) abroad of him.” Wiclif 
“and the word walked about the more of him.” This more 
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extended and radical sense of the word is preserved to us in 
the legal phrase, “‘common-fame.”’ 


Regardless whether good or evil fame. 
P. L. XII, 47. 


Fasnton.—Except in the idiomatic phrase, ‘after a fash- 
ion,” the old meaning has entirely disappeared, since King 
James’ time. “Fashion” is simply the reigning mode or 
style of society; but once it was the make (facto, then facies 
face) figure, form, manner. 1 Cor. 7: 31, ‘for the fashion (syzua 
Wic. and Rheimish, figure) passeth away.” Phil. 2: 8, “And 
being found in fashion (ozzua, Rheim.: similitude, Gen.: ap- 
pearance, Cran. and Tyn.: apparel, Wiclif: in abite) as a 
man.” We can see how from its original application to the 
external of things, it finally fell to its present “low estate.” 


Peace, Brother, be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 
Comus, 360. 


Fautt.—Fault and its derivatives now mark merely small 
delinquencies, peccadilloes ; but when our Bible was translat- 
ed, this word and its kindred marked grave offences, sins. 
Gen. 41: 9, “I remember my fault (LXX. awapria), Jas. 5: 
16, “Confess your faults (Wic. Rhe. : sins,) one to another.” 


Millions of spirits for his fault amerced of heaven. 
Par. L. I, 609. 


FEARFUL.—Now always active, causing fear; once both 
active and passive, with a preponderance in favor of the lat- 
ter. Mark 4: 40, “Why are ye so fearful?’ Wiclif, “What 
dreden ye?” Shakespeare uses it and its conjugates in the 
active, though most commonly in the passive sense. 


Tush, Tush fear (make afraid) boys with bugs ! 
Tam. a Shrew, 1, 2. 
By east and west let France and England mount, 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths, 
Till their soul-fearing clamors have brawl’d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. 
King John, TI, 2. 


Fotty.—Has lost much of its moral significance, since our 
version was made, especially in the Old Testament. Like 
“fault,” it now designates the lighter kinds of wrong, but 
once the most grievous. Gen. 34: 7, “because he had 
wrought folly (m2 LXX aszmuov) in Israel. Deut. 22: 21, 
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“because she hath wrought folly (nba LXX agpoow7) in Israel, 
to play the whore in her father’s house.” 2 Tim. 3: 9, “fol- 
ly”’ avoa is moral not intellectual. 

See with what heat those days of hell advance, 

To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created, and had still 

Kept in that state, had not the folly of man, 

Let in these wasteful furies. 

Par. L. X, 619. 


In applying this term to woman’s first false step. Shake- 
speare, “She turned to folly, and she was a whore.” and 
Goldsmith, ‘When lovely women steeps to folly, etc,’ seem 
to have used the Scripture term, which had become technical, 
to designate this sin. ‘The fool” in that day was the wick- 
ed man. 


The foolish shall not stand in thy sight ; 
Then hatest all workers of iniquity. 


Ps. 5:5 
ForwarpDNEss.—As applied to conduct, this term is now 
derogatory, but once it was praiseworthy. 2 Cor. 9: 2, “For 


I know the forwardness of your mind (Rheim.: prompt, Tyn- 
dale: redynes) for which I boast of you to them of Mace- 
donia.” The phrase “in a state of forwardness” is still in 
use but is morally indifferent. The only other passage in 
which this translation occurs is 2 Cor. 8: 8, but here the 
Greek is oxovdy and not xpodvmca. 

Guost.—Except in the phrase, “Holy Ghost,” this word 
is now equivalent to goblin. “Ghostly,” in the sense of spir- 
itual is still found a dried specimen in religious formularies, 
but aside from these instances its old meaning of the vital, 
as opposed to the spiritual part of man has disappeared. 
Acts 5:5, “Ananias gave up the ghost. (Wiclif: was deed.) 
Milton uses the word only its goblin sense. 


Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains, at Curfeu time, 
No goblin or swart facry of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity: 
Comus, 434. 


GrizFr.—This word and its derivatives stood, in King 
James’ time, much nearer its Latin root, gravis, than it now 
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does. The idea of weight had not yet fallen by the way, 
and there was much picturesqueness in its use in the follow- 
ing passages. Is. 53:4, “He hath borne our griefs.” Job 
6: 2,3, “O! that my grief were thoroughly weighed; and 
my calamity laid in the balances together, for now it would 
be heavier than the sand of the sea.” 2Cor. 2:5. The 
translators generally have dropped the figure in this pas- 
sage, but the Rheimish versionists retain it much to their ad- 
vantage, “hat I burden not all you.” 


“ARTICLE V. 


EXPOSITION OF MATT. XIX: 24. 


“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 

TuIs passage is also given by the Evangelists, Mark and 
Luke, and there can be no difference of opinion as to its de- 
sign. The meaning of the Saviour is obvious. He intended 
to teach, that it is hard, not impossible, but extremely diffi- 
cult, for a rich man to attain heaven, because he finds it so 
hard to substitute for his worldly possessions Christ’s will. 
He lias so many difficulties to encounter, so many obstacles 
to impede his progress, that it requires the greatest effort to 
remove his idols and overcome the world. All rich men will 
not necessarily be excluded from heaven. An individual will 
not be condemned, because he is rich. He may be in the 
possession of great wealth and yet be very pious, very devot- 
ed, in the service of his Master. We cannot doubt that 
many such will be saved. They, however, do not abuse their 
trust or employ their worldly treasure in self-gratification 
personal aggrandizement, or suffer it so to engross their at- 
tention as to interfere with their love to God. It is not re- 
gerded astheir chief good, but subordinate to more important 
interests. The kingdom of God and his righteousness rise 
higher in their estimation than all other considerations. 
They consecrate their wealth, as well their hearts, to the 
great object and mission of life, enjoined by the Scriptural 
standard. The language employed has, of course, no refer- 
ence to the sufficiency of God's grace, which is always ade- 
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quate under every circumstance and in every condition of 
life, because it is infinite, but only to the impediments with 
which the individual is obliged to contend, the conflicts, 
through which he must pass and which nothing but divine 
grace can successfully overcome. 

1. Although the design of the passage seems very intelligible, 
different opinions have been maintained with regard to the 
illustration employed. ‘The most common is the literal inter- 
pretation of the word, indicating the extreme difficulty of 
the act. It is said no better representation of an exceeding- 
ly difficult thing could be presented than the effort to pass a 
camel, one of the largest and clumsiest quadrupeds, through 
the eye of a needle, which is one of the smallest orifices. 
In confirmation of this view, it is asserted, that among some 
of the oriental nations, at the present day, there are prover- 
bial expressions of a similar character. When they wish to 
speak of an enterprise, that it is exceedingly difficult or an 
effort that is apparently impossible, so far as human ability 
is concerned, they say that a camel or an elephant might as 
readily walk through the eye of a needle. 

2. Other critics, both ancient and modern, in order to re- 
lieve the difliculty of this interpretajion, in consequence of 
the supposed extravagance of the figure, propose the substitu- 
tion of the Greek wor d xaurrov or the use Of xmuxrov in the sense 
of cable or rope, which, although it cannot go through the eye 
of a needle they say has a greater affinity to it and would, 
therefore, be more naturally used in connexion with it. A 
rich man, in comparison with a poor one, is as a cable compar- 
ed with a single thread, stronger but not so pliable, the parts 
of which must be untwisted and separated before it can pass 
through the eye ofaneedle. In this way the indivdual must 
be loosed from his riches and then the hope may be indulged, 
that he can, thread by thread, go through the eye of a nee- 
dle; otherwise he will fail in his object and never reach 
heaven. However plausible the explanation may appear, 
there is no reliable manuscript authority for a change in the 
text to xayror, and the usus loquendi will not justify our tak- 
ing xxumdov in this sense. 

3. There is a third interpretation suggested, not generally 
adopted, which we regard as more natural and satisfactory. 
It is the reference of the comparison to a wicket gate or 
door. The cities of the East are surrounded by high and 
massive walls. At certain points, these walls have passages 
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for the egress and ingress of the inhabitants. In times of 
peace these were opened during the day, but closed at night. 
By the side of these large entrances were those that were 
much smaller, designed for foot passengers and by those who 
had occasion to go in and out at night. They were known 
by the name of the needle’s eye, through which a camel can 
not pass, unless relieved of his immense burden, and then 
with much difficulty. It was necessary for the animal to go 
with his load through the broad gate. As an illustration 
Lord Nugent, in his work entitled “Lands, Sacred and Clas- 
sical,”’ represents himself as being about to walk out of Heb- 
ron through the large gate, when his companions, seeing a 
train of camels approaching, desired him to go through the 
eye of the needle or the small side of the gate. The inci- 
dent immediately suggested to the traveller the language of 
the Saviour and furnished a satisfactory explanation to his 
mind. He adds “the sumpter would not pass through, unless 
with great difficulty and stripped of his load, his trappings 
and his merchandise.” The Persians have a proverb, that a 
needle’s eye is wide enongh for two friends—the whole world 
is too narrow for two foes. The Jews, too, use similar lan- 
guage to express an impossibility. Literally, then, it means 
that it is easier for a huge camel with all his load of goods 
to go through this small side gate, than for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven, of course, one who loves his riches 
and places confidence in them, who is not willing to be re- 
leased from the burthen, which operates as an obstruction to 
his passage. Now it is not impossible for a rich man to en- 
ter heaven. Many there are, who consecrate their wealth to 
the service of Christ and repose in Him alone for salvation. 
But just as the camel must be relieved of its load, before it 
can pass through the needle’s eye; so the rich man must 
lay aside the riches of the world, ‘‘every weight and the sin 
which doth most easily beset him, looking to Jesus as the 
author and finisher of his faith,’ and devote all his interests 
to the service and glory of God. It is impossible to serve 
God and the world. ‘It is easier for the camel to go through 
the eye of a needle.” ‘How hard is it for them that trust 
in riches to enter into the kingdom of God!” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THESES UPON THE CHURCH, 


With particular reference to the determination of them, by 
our Symbolical Books. By Dr. Theodore Harnack, Pro- 
fessor at Erlangen. 


Translated by Rev. F. A. Mcun_ennerc, A. M. Professor in 
* Pennsylvania College. 


[Concluded from page 134.| 
D. Mission oF THE CHURCH. 


41. The real or unchangeable Church, as we have defined 
it above, sustains a double relation, (see Pts. 13, 14, 15,) a 
vital relation to Christ, and a missionary relation to the 
world. The former is the primary, conditioning, upon it de- 
pends the nature, the continuance, and the positive vital pow- 
er of the Church, from this she receives the character of a 
community of grace in the world. The other is the derived, 
conditional, assuming its normal form absolutely throuzh the 
former, and gives it the character of an Institution of grace 
for the world. 

42. It is true, the one must not be separated from the oth- 
er; the church receives both from Christ, through him she 
is both at the same time, a congregation and an institution 
of salvation ; yet the designated causal connection must be 
observed, and by no means be reversed. 

43. For only from the fact, that Christ creates a congrega- 
tion, which is so united to him, as to receive from him its 
~— of life, and in which he gives form and place, to 
his continued activity on the earth, is she authorized and 
qualified, also to serve him, as the appropriate organ of this 
his activity (see Pts. 13, 21,) i. e., the church is witness and 
instrument, only because creation and body of Christ, who 
as head gives her vitality. 

44. As such she is entirely a ministering organ, therefore 
neither subject and source, nor measure and limit of saving 
grace. T'his is alone in Christ, he himself treats with men, 
in the administered means of grace, and he continues also, 
as head of the Church, the constantly superintending, inde- 
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pendent and free Lord of grace with reference to her. There- 
fore all mediation of the Church is to be rejected, in which, 
instead of remaining a servant of Christ, she sets herself up 
as his substitute. 


The truth of the proposition: extra ecclesiam nul- 
la salus, extends therefore only so far as the sphere 
of operation of the Church on earth extends. Applied 
beyond this, she usurps a mission with which she has 
not been intrusted, and lays hands upon the royal pre- 
rogative of Christ, which he has not resigned to her. 
The sphere of her operation is the world upon earth, 
“the field is the world,” beyond thi8 she has no com- 
mission and no means to labor. 

45. The mission of the Church is immediately connected 
with her position as an economy of salvation, as intermedi- 
ate period in the New Testament Kingdom of God, (Pts. 5, 
6,) and with her position in the world and for the world. 
She is therefore subject to the earthly law of development ; 
she is to gather successively for herself from the world and 
thus uphold and develope, as well as maintain and complete 
herself progressively by testimony and conflict until her ob- 
ject shall be attained (Eph. 4: 13, sq.) 

Both mutually depend upon each other, the Church 
builds herself up externally and internally, as a whole and 
in the case of individuals, whilst she maintains herself to be 
that, which she is and has; and again such an execution of 
her mission must aid her in becoming in a greater degree, 
what she is, and in receiving what she needs, to attain finally 
what she should and shall become. Her mission therefore has 
its source, power and design in her nature, and her nature 
attains finally its completion, by a universal realization of her 
mission. See the larger Catechism p. 457, 51, sq. 

We speak here of the mission of the Church in 
general, without making a distinction between her 
mission in the restricted sense and the Christian call. 


See Pts. 59, 60. 


46. From her position as an economy of salvation, as well 
as her mission in the world, there follows for the nature of 
the Church, that she is during her existence upon earth ne- 
cessarily a true and actual congregation of Christ, and yet 
at the same time, one which is still increasing and progress- 
ing, in degree as well as extent. ‘This is so little excluded, 
that progress on the other hand is itself an element of the 
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truth of the kingdom of Christ in the form of the Church ; as 
conversely it is only granted to the Church, to grow, because 
she has, and as far as she holds firmly and faithfully, 
what she has. 

47. What however holds of the Church in the gross and 
the whole of her successive development (Pt. 45,) holds also 
of each separate position of her simultaneous existence. 
She shows herself progressing in degree and extent in it in this 
way, that she at the same time completes in herself, not only 
all stages and conditions which are possible and granted with- 
in her vital relation, (of believers in Christ) but also embra- 
ces the different. positions, which are found within her mis- 
sionary relation, and in which the obedient or disobedient 
subjectseof her call are still found this side of faith. 

48. She is able to embrace all these, without having her 
essential character thereby destroyed; yet with the supposi- 
tion and condition, that she herself thereby maintain and re- 
alize firmly and faithfully the elevation, certainty and per- 
fection of her faith and knowledge, which she has historically 
attained. On the other hand, she incurs blame, when the 
causal connection existing between her nature and mission is 
reversed (Pt. 42,) and she herself is helplessly tossed about, 
and under the most favorable circumstances is incessantly 
thrown back upon an earlier stage. 

49. In general the Church dare not, because her vital re- 
Jation (to Christ) is that which assigns the measure, and fixes 
the end and limits to her missionary relation, so understand 
and fulfil her commission, as to cease to be a congregation of 
the Lord, and to suffer injury in the former relation, in*the 
degree in which she appears to gain in the latter. But she 
ought not to fear that she cannot be or remain any longer 
the true congregation of the Lord, because her missionary re- 
lation brings this to pass that, viewed in this aspect, there is 
found a mixture of active and passive, genuine and counter- 
feit members; and so long as it remains possible for her, to 
maintain in its integrity her fundamental relation, as the only 
and absolute normal one. The Church oug/t to endure this 
state, unless she wishes to forget, why she is in the world, 
and for what purpose the latter is to serve her, and she is 
able to bear it, because she herself though the true, is not 
yet the completed, but progressive realization of the gracious 
kingdom of Christ. 

An external separation and union of supposed be- 
lievers and saints is just as much opposed to the will 
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of the Lord, the authority and the mission of the 
Church, as such a confounding of the Church and the 
world, where the spirit of the latter, quietly gains 
the mastery, or in the way designated, as the will of 
the undistinguished crowd, sets itself up as the norm 
in the Church. 


E. Mope or EXISTENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


50. It is connected with the mission of the Church, to 
make a distinction, during her whole earthly career, between 
the coetus credentium and the coetus vocatorum, or between 
the real or unchangeable and the empirical Church, whilst 
it is impossible and unnecessary to draw externally the line 
of separation between them. This distinction, in accordance 
with the scriptures and our confessional writings, is a neces- 
sary constituent in the Protestant idea of the Church, fol- 
lows consistently from the material principle of our Church, 
and is a faithful expression of the actual condition of the 
whole Church from the days of the apostles to the present 
time. 

Thus already the Augustana in Art. VII and VIII 
distinguishes (real Church or ecclesia proprie sic dicta 
and empirical Church, hypocrite et mali admixti,) 
and also the Apology: ecclesia proprie and large sic 
dicta p. 153, 156, 157 ; malos nomine tantum in ec- 
clesia esse, non re, bonos vero re et nomine p. 153 ; 
vivum corpus Christi que est nomine et re ecclesia 
p- 155, and societas or politia externa p. 152 sq. in 
the German text, proper, right Church, the body of 
Christ, the bride of Christ and the great multitude, 
which is called the Church, the external society or 
State, (id. ;) or, “what the Church is,” and “how she 
appears in this world” p. 154, 155. 

The disregard and neglect of this distinction in- 
jures the foundations of Protestantism, produces in- 
difference with reference to the real Church and mis- 
leads to an over-estimate of the empirical. 

51. As the Lord has willed and determined, that the 
Church should be built by means of the Church, he has not 
only ordained the opposition of Church and world, but also 
of Church and Church, in this aspect of the subject, that 
she contains within herself, during ber progressive comple- 
tion on earth, not only the contrasts of weak and strong, 
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undecided and decided, diseased and healthy faith, but car- 
ries also with herself the contrast of believers and of such 
who having been called make a profession of without how- 
ever being embraced vitally in her faith, she is therefore at 
the same time to edify herself in such a way, that the one 
party be increased in number and strength in what they are, 
the others become that to which they have been called, and 
for which by virtue of the divine gracious act of baptism, 
they have been designed and fitted, but which they are not 
yet in reality. Pt. 47. 

Viewed in relation to the Church, the whole human 
race divides itself into such, as are designed for ; those 
called to and incorporated with the Church; and those 
who have entered into the Church themselves in such 
a way, that they aid in forming it. Between the first 
and second, the word and baptism on the one side, and 
the profession of Christian faith on the other form 
the definite boundary ; between the second and the 
third faith draws the line, on which account, in spite 
of the possibility of recognizing faith relatively, it 
cannot be drawn by men. That the Church cannot 
do this, should be indeed an additional reason for en- 
during this contrariety, but may not be made a rea- 
son, to measure and determine thereby her nature. 

52. For as surely as those who have been called by baptism 
and the word, are placed by the act of Christ in a new rela- 
tion to God, just as certainly are they only passive members, 
objects and not subjects of the Church, so long as that rela- 
tion has not been able to effect in them a corresponding se/f- 
maintenance in faith. They do not yet constitute the 
Church, but only belong to her; they do not show what the 
Church is but only how far her missionary field extends ; 
they likewise do not yet aid in maintaining the Church, but 
are maintained by her. ‘Therefore it can only be said of 
them, that they are members of the Church in its visible pro- 
gress, believers only are members of the really progressing 
Church. 

53. The contrast now spoken of constitutes the servile 
condition of the Church in this present world. For it as- 
serts nothing else, than that in the present stage of her exis- 
tence her nature and appearance do not coincide, that she has 
yet a mode of existence, not homageneous with her nature. 
Still this does not establish the existence of two Churches for, 
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1) the real or genuine Church exists always in the empirical 
and the latter only in the former, 2) we must believe, in con- 
sequence of the divine promise, in the existence of the first 
where the latter is and 3) everythiug which we have said of 
the nature and mission of the first, holds also of the last, yet 
only so far and to such an extent as the former actually 
manifests itself in the latter. 

54. Thus the Church lives, as a real one, in the condition 
of her humiliation “is concealed under the cross’ (Apol. p. 
155.) But as her Lord has been exalted, so there remains 
for her a state of exaltation. Thus far the history of her 
life has been a history of incessant struggles and suffering, 
but the history of her suffering is also tl e history of her for- 
mation. Still she does not die, she is not only victorious for 
the first time at the close, but in every moment of her exis- 
tence, yes this very thing, that she still exists and remains in 
the midst of the world, opposing her both within and with- 
out her pale, is already her triumph, and shows that she has 
a Lord as her head, who is greater than the world. See 
Form. Cone. p. 715, 50. 

The parallel between Christ and his Church, which 
is more than a parallel, has been already drawn in 
the Apology p. 155. 

55. That contrast (Pts. 51, 23,) has actually existed since 
the origin of the Church; it has not been made by dogmatic 
theology, and cannot and dare not be taken away from her, 
by efforts after a supposed more reliable idea of unity. It 
must not allow itself to be offended by the servile condition 
of the Church, and not endeavor to remove the contrast con- 
nected with it; its mission is much more to establish it and to 
show its truth and necessity, in connection with the economy 
of salvation. 

In the same proportion in which, individuals, in 
their efforts to solve the problem, place themselves 
either altogether on the side of the empirical Church, 
or the real or true Church, depriving them of their 
earthly reality, designate them as absolutely invisible, 
they repeat the Ebionitic or Docetic error in the dog- 
ma of the Church. If objection be made, that in any 
other way the Church is threatened with dissolution 
in the hands of any one, we should not forget, that it 
is actually so (‘‘as dying and beheld we live’’) and 
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that such an idea of unity would be the least able to 
prevent its dissolution. 

56. The customary designation: ecclesia visibilis and in- 
visibilis, applied to the above representation of the mode of 
the Church’s existence is quite false and must lead to error 
(Pt. 30, Remark.) For the real Church, as the 7th Art. of 
the Augustana describes it, is not merely invisible ; aud the 
empirical is neither merely the simply visible (Pt. 27,) in as 
much as itembraces also all the evolved forms of Churchly 
life (traditiones humanz Aug. Conf. VII, 2,) nor is she alto- 
gether visible, as she has also an invisible side, whether it be 
faith, hypocrisy, superstition, heterodoxy or unbelief. 


F. Tue OFFIces OF THE CHURCH. 
a. Thesis. 


57. It accords, with the nature and mission of the Church 
(Pts. 23, 45,) especially with the position she occupies within 
the economy of salvation, as a whole, that she neither has 
nor is acquainted with an office in the Old Testament sense, 
neither as the result of her nature, design or form, and yet 
that an official service (Siusona, ministerium) is necessary and 
has been divinely instituted tor her, which continues as long 
as the means of grace continue, from which she at present 
lives. 2 Cor. 3: 6,sq.; 5: 18, sq. 

It is not sufficient to prove a difference. with refer- 
ence to this point, between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, that the former had divinely instituted of- 
fices, the latter however not, but what kind of offices 
and how and for what each had them. On the oth- 
er hand, the kingdom of God in its future completion 
will of course have no offices, because she will have no 
means of grace. ‘To maintain that the New Testa- 
ment has similar offices with the Old Testament, is a 
return to the alphabet; to deny that it has in general 
divinely instituted offices is an anticipation of the 
future equally destructive to the Church. 

58. Indeed the Church, as real or genuine is an organ of 
Christ (Pt. 43) and as such both sudject and object of her 
own edification in the Lord, so that every believing Christian, 
by virtue of this mission common to all, is designed for this 
object by Christ, to edify himself and the brethren, and to 
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be an active participant, as far as he is concerned, in the edi- 
fication of the entire body (Eph. 4: 15, 16.) For they are 
all priests unto God through Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. 2. 

59. This they are and can effect however, on the one hand, 
not as a homogeneous mass, but only as members of the 
body of the congregation of Christ, and again not as mem- 
bers, of whom some differ specifically from others, but as 
those who in relation to the head are mutually codrdinate 
and mutually require and supplement each other, as each 
has received from the head definite gifts of grace, the one 
these, the other those, for his own edification and for the good 
of the whole, (Eph. 4: 7, 16; 1 Cor. 12.) 

60. On the other hand, they are and can effect this, not 
without continuing steadfast in faith in the head, therefore 
also not without the use and the receiving of the means of 
grace, which are not intrusted to the individual as such, but 
to the Church in her totality, and for the administration of 
which, the Lord has granted the specially requisite and ap- 
propriate gifts and powers for this purpose, inasmuch “as he 
has placed some as apostles, some as prophets and evange- 
lists, some as pastors and teachers,” by whose service the 
Church fulfils this commission, which as a whole she has to 
perform for her members, in order that they may be and be- 
come prepared for the completion of each separate call for 
the edification of the whole body, (Eph. 4: 11, 12.) 

61. The organism is therefore, as no other, a living one 
consisting of conscious members, of whom each one lives in 
and with the whole, and the whole in each (in his office.) Its 
continuance and prosperity is connected with the activity and 
mutual aid of all, but not of all in the same way. But as 
there is in general a diversity of calls, so there must cer- 
tainly be a distinction made between the Christian call of 
the individual members, and the mission or call which the 
Church has received for them, as each individual needs the 
whole body, and this latter each individual member. This 
mission of the Church is however comprehended in the potes- 
tas clavium, i.e., in the authority and power given to her in 
the name of Christ and for her own sake, to administer the 
means of grace; it is her official service with the word and 
sacraments. 

62. This office is not a, but the gift of the Lord to his 
Church, therefore indeed the common property of the Church, 
but because such, even on this account not an individual posses- 
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sion or an individual mission, which the individual might be 
authorized according to his pleasure to appropriate to himself, 
and administer in an arbitrary manner. The individual has 
only a share in this right, not on accouat of his personal 
Christian independence and gifts, but on account of his un- 
ton as a member with the head and the whole body; he can 
therefore also not exercise a right in the former, but only in 
the latter capacity, consequently only by virtue of the 
Church and commissioned by her i. e., always only organi- 
eally, which right is not his, but belongs to the Church, 
though in the exercise of it he is obliged to enter upon it 
with his Christian personality and gifts. 

63. The distinction above made between the Christian call 
in general and the particular official service of the Church, 
is found in the nature of the organism, particularly in the 
nature of the Church as being and progressive in her rela- 
tion to the head, and finally in the different significance 
which the members with their gifts have for her vital process, 
upon the continued activity of which the maintenance and 
the growth of the whole and the particular parts depend. 
(1 Cor. 12: 4, sq. ; 27, sq.) 

64. This distinction has its foundation, neither in a diver- 
sified communication of the Spirit, nor is it to be confound- 
ed with the contrast of office and congregation in the consti- 
tuted Church, it is in general no specific, but an organic one 
and rests upon the inherent contrast, for the Church in her 
present stage of being, of the body as a whole and its indi- 
vidual members, both of which however so supplement each 
other, that the Church as a whole only maintains itself and 
prospers, whilst each individual member is active in his place 
with his gift; and that again each member is able only to 
fulfil his mission and to continue in communion as a member 
of the whole body, whilst the Church executes her mission 
with fidelity to the directions of the Lord. 

65. This distinction also does not destroy the unity of the 
Church. She has this on the contrary as a basis, as a guide 
and as an end; there remains one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one body, one spirit and one hope of our calling. It 
can only be questioned, when it is denied that the Church 
radically is an organism, when it is not granted, that it ex- 
ists not only in its individual members, but at the same time 
is an objective power, independent indeed of individuals, 
but divinely instituted for their advantage, which “begets 
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and supports” the individual members “through the word of 
God,” (Pt. 10,) and when the appointed significance of the 
means of grace for faith is not kept in view. 

The office keeps up in the Christian world the idea 
of the objectivity of the Church, so necessary and so 
consolatory to faith, and also that of the authority 
alone belonging and actually given to her by divine 
authority, for the administration of the grace of God. 
This is the value and the significance of it for the 
Christian condition and call, as conversely this is the 
conditio sine qua non for the proper and successful 
conduct of the office. 


66. For the sake of determining more accurately what the 
office is, and whence it originates, it will also be necessary to 
make a distinction first of all, as we have already done in de- 
termining the idea of the Church, between the office in its 
definite nature as one and constantly like to itself, and its di- 
versified and changing empirical form, that is between office 
and state of the office. In the former aspect, it belongs to 
the real Church and is juris divini, in the latter to the empir- 
ical and is juris humani. We are of course here concerned 
altogether about the office in its real nature. 

67. But here the internal authority, and the origin of the 
official power, which indeed is usually overlooked, distinguish 
themselves from the qualifying and the authorizing of indi- 
viduals to administer the office, and these must be first con- 
sidered. 

68. In accordance with this, the office springs from the 
office of Christ and his Spirit (is “an office by means of 
which the Holy Ghost works’’ Apol. p. 261; Concord form. 
p- 602,) rests upon the gracious presence of Christ in his 
Church, exerting mediatorial agency through the means of 
grace, and consists in the right and power (jus et potestas) 
granted to her by Christ, to administer organically the means 
of grace in his name. 

Matt. 28: 18, sq., the Lord confirms his” commis- 
sion (v. 19) with the assertion of his power (v. 18) 
and the promise of his presence until the end of the 
world (v. 20.) The commission has not been given to 
the apostles alone, does not expire with them, but 
only with the present order of things, and institutes 
the office therefore as one to continue until that time. 

Our Symbolical books identify the office justly with 
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the potestas clavium and define it as ministerium do- 
cendi evangelii et porrigendi sacramenta (p. 39, 156, 
288,) or as potestas seu mandatum Dei praedicandi 
evangelii, remittendi et retinendi peccata et adminis- 
trandi sacramenta p. 63, 334, ete. 

69. The office has been divinely instituted as a beneficium 
seu gratia, non judicium seu lex (Apol. p. 185;) it has becn 
established by Christ just as the Church, and called into ex- 
istence and put into operation in and at the same time with 
it. It is his institution, for 1) he has instituted the things to 
be administered, the means of grace, 2) he has given her the 
command to administer them, @) he has promised that his 
Church shall never be without the gifts to qualify her for the 
execution of his command, and 4) by the calling of his apos- 
tles he has given to the Church the original direction to in- 
trust continually suitable persons with the administration of 
the office. 

Ad 1) Conf. Aug. V. “God has instituted the of- 
fice of the ministry, given the gospel and sacraments, 
through which as means, he gives the Holy Ghost.” 
The Apology insists so stricte upon maintaining the 
divine institution of the office, that it even ventures 
to call it a sacrament, because the ministerium verbi 
(as these) habet mandatum Dei et habet magnificas 
promissiones (p. 203.) 

Ad 2) The symbolical books refer absolutely and 
properly the commissions and promises given to the 
Apostles by the Lord, to the office of the Church in 
in general. See p. 63, 333, sq. 

Ad 8) The office of the ministry, is in the place 
where God communicates his gifts, Art. Smale. Com- 
mencement p. 333, 341. 

Ad 4) In the apostolic office, two aspects must be 
distinguished, the one is connected with the persons 
of the apostles and by virtue thereof, they were dur- 
ing their lifetime and have continued to be by the 
writings they have left behind, the founders and pil- 
lars of the Church of all times, and the normal can- 
onical authority for the administration of all offices 
in the Church ; according to the other, they were the 
first disciples of the permanent churchly office, whose 
continuance is not terminated by their death, because 
the Lord, his commission and his Church have contin- 
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ued. ‘The office of the ministry,” the Smaleald Art- 
icles say, “‘proceeds from the general call of the apos- 
tles.”” 

70. The office of the New Testament is not limited, as was 
that of the Old Testament, either to an institution based up- 
on a fixed order, or to a definite form of investiture or-still 
less to a particular class of persons 1), but it has been given 
to the Church in its totality, i. e., to the spiritual body of 
Christ 2), and indeed as an inherent right to intrust those 
qualified, with such authority in the name of God 3), and 
also as a duty imposed upon her, to see to it, that constantly 
persons should be authorized to perform this service 4), and 
to be careful that they discharge the duties of this office ac- 
cording to the will of the Lord, and the norm of the apos- 
tles 5.) 

1) “Ministerium novi testamenti non est alligatum 
locis et personis, sicut ministerium leviticum, sed est 
dispersum per totum orbem terrarum et ibi est, ubi 
Deus dat dona sua.” Art. Smale p. 333. 

2) “Claves sunt officium et potestas ecclesize a Chris- 
todata * * * * the same p. 321, 341, non 
tantum certis personis.” ‘Ad haec necesse est, fa- 
teri, quod claves non ad personam unius certi hominis, 
sed ad ecclesiam (the whole Church) pertineant * * 
* * Christus tribuit principaliter claves ecclesiz et 
immediate ; sicut et ob eam causam ecclesia principa- 
liter habet jus vocationis” p. 333. 

3) “Nam ubicunque est (vera) ecclesia, ibi est jus 
administrandievangelii. Quare necesse est ecclesiam 
retinere jus vocandi; eligendi et ordinandi ministros. 
Et hoc jus est donum proprie datum ecclesiz, quod 
nulla humana auctoritas ecclesiz eripere potest, Art. 
341.” 

4) “Habet enim ecclesia mandatum de constituendis 
ministris, quod gratissimum esse nobis debet, quod 
scimus Deum approbare ministerium illud et adesse 
in ministerio, Apol. 203.” 

5) “Paul in 1 Cor. 3, makes all the servants of the 
Church equal, and teaches that the Church is more 
than the servants” Art. Smale. p. 330. “Hic (in the 
ministration of the word) necessario et de jure divino 
debent eis (episcopis) ecclesie praestare obedientiam. 
Verum quum aliquid contra evangelium docent aut 
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statuunt, tune habent ecclesiz mandatum Dei, quod 
obedientiam prohibet.”’ (Conf. Aug. p. 64,) Non eet 
enim mandatum cum libera, ut vocant, sed cautio de 
rato,” (See the German text Apol. p. 289,) see par- 
ticularly Art. Smale. 335, 38, sq., (ne ecclesiz eripia- 
tur facultas judicandi et decernendi ex verbo Dei,’’ p. 
339,) and 342, 72. 

71. Inasmuch as Christ is the only source and origin as 
well of the official authority itself, as the spiritual qualifiea- 
tions necessary for the performance of the duties of the of- 
fice, and as his Church is the primary and continued posses- 
sor of this authority, and as such is alone authorized, but 
also obligated, to exercise care, for the organic administra- 
tion of the office, by the examination, choice and authoriza- 
tion of snitable persons, the officers themselves are at the same 
time servants of Christ and the Church, act at the same 
time in the name and by the authority of both, Christ and 
his Church, but not of both in the same way, for though they 
receive the office through men, it is not from men, but from 
Christ. Therefore they have also the same commission 
which the apostles had, but neither in the immediate, and per- 
sonal, manner as they, nor to serve as arule for others. 
Since neither their personal Christian nor their official char- 
acter, give security for the truth and efficiency of their con- 
duct, but its accordance with scripture. 

Ministri funguntur vice Christi; non repraesentant 
suam personam, juxta illud: qui vos audit, me audit 
Luke 10: 16; Apol. 162. “Nee valet illud minister- 
ium propter ullius personz auctoritatem, sed propter 
verbum a Christo traditum’”’ Art. Smale. 333. 

72. The official state i. e., the diversified forms and ar- 
rangements for the administration of the office, which have 
been left tothe voluntary determination of the Church, ap- 
pertains to Church discipline, but the office in its reality has 
reference, as the Church, and in an equal degree with her, 
to the regulations for salvation. For whilst the offices of 
the New Testament have absolutely nothing more to do with 
a sacerdotal mediation for salvation, whether it be connected 
with their persons or their actions—for they are just as little 
means of grace as the Church—=still they are an organic service, 
by means of which, for the sake of the administered means of 
grace, the gift and operation of the Spirit and of grace are 
mediated. Thus far, therefore, because only the preached word 
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and the administered means of grace have promises connec- 
ted with them, it belongs to the ordinances of salvation. 
“Ut hane fidem conseqamur, institutum est minis- 
terium docendi evangelii et porrigendi sacramenta,” 
(Conf. Augsb. Art. V.) Ac prodest, quantum fieri 
potest, ornare ministerium verbi omni genere laudis 
adversus fanaticos homines, qui somniant spiritum 
sanctum dari non per verbum, sed propter suas quas- 
dam przparationes, si sedeant otiosi, taciti, in locis 
obscuris, expectantes illuminationem, quemadmodum 
évdoverastas Gocebant et nunc docent Anabaptiste, 
(Apol. p. 203.) 


b. Antithesis. 


73. This evangelical idea of the offices of the Church we 
defend, with the Apology, in opposition to the Azerarchichal 
view which makes them legal in their nature, and the collegi- 
alistic volatilization of them. 

74. The office has not been instituted as a particular order 
in the Church through a special communication of the Spirit 
in addition to the general one, and is generally neither an 
emanation nor a continuance of the special apostolical office, 
with apostolical dignity and authority. 

75. For the efficiency of the means of grace is not de- 
pendent upon the supposed legitimacy of the incumbents, 
and their design, but upon the word, and the promise of Christ 
and the existence of his Church. 1) And the uninterrupted 
existence of the Church likewise, is not dependent upon the 
figment of the successio episcopalis, but solely on this, *‘con- 
tinuance in the doctrine of the Apostles.” 

1) Sicut in casu necessitatis absolvit etiam laicus et 
fit minister ao pastor alterius. Art.Smale. Addition, 
p- 341. 

Mutuum colloquium et consolatio fratrum, id. p.319. 


76. But the office is no less confounded with the condition 
of it, and its nature mistaken, when applying to it the 
customary collegialistie theory of transfer, we allow it to ex- 
ist for the sake of external order, and derive its origin from 
the natural contrast of giver and receiver, or from the spir- 
itual opposition of a different distribution of gifts. 

TT. For order does not create the office, but ordains only 
the administration of it, and so likewise the gifts have been 
given by the Lord not for the creation of the office, but for 
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the appropriate exercise of that which has been instituted by 
him. That derivation shows therefore only either how the 
Church regulates the administration of the office, or how the 
personal authorization is derived, but nothing however is gain- 
ed thereby for the origin and idea of the office itself, and we 
can only speak under such circumstances of a divine origin of 
it abusive. 

78. But the Church has an office, not because she has be- 
lievers or spiritually gifted persons, but because she has the 
means of grace and the commission of the Lord. Both 
hierarchism and the customary collegialism in their way fail 
to recognize this distinction. Both, though proceeding from 
points so diametrically opposite, agree however in this, in 
causing the office to disappear in the person ; for both trans- 
fer the centre of gravity into the personal, the one in a hier- 
archical, the other in a charismatic way. 

79. For the same reason also finally, the office cannot be 
derived from the universal priesthood of all Christians, and 
be designated as an emanation, concentration or organization 
of it. For: 

1) Though the office is comprehended in the uni- 
versal priesthood, because within the real or genuine 
Church, still the authority for it does not coincide 
with the right of Christians; for the former is the 
right of the Church, the latter of a person, this is 
therefore absolutely connected with the personal faith 
of the individual, that on the contrary not with the 
faith of the incumbent of the office, though indeed 
the unbelieving administration of it is exceedingly 
inconsistent and ruinous to the soul. 

2) The universal priesthood also is not the causal 
ground and source of the office, but the personal sup- 
position or Christian qualification is, for the successful 
administration of the office. 

3) Nor does this itself justify the discharge of the 
official service, nor does the individual believing Chris- 
tian, in contrast with the instituted office, lose his 
claim to the exercise of any rights as Christian priest. 
Nay rather, the office is intended to be an aid in ena- 
bling him to make a continually more complete and 
richer use of them. 


Vou. XIII, No. 50. 36 
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4) When therefore an individual Christian casu ne- 
cessitatis executes, what belongs to thefoftiee of the 
Church, he does it with authority, because in the sup- 
posed case of necessity, the Church is for the time 
being absolutely represented in him, but he also acts 
then by virtue of the office inherent in the Church. 
Had he acted on the contrary, in such a case, by vir- 
tue of the universal priesthood of Christians, as is 
usually maintained, the efficiency of his words or ac- 
tions would be made dependent upon his faith ; for 
only believers have the right of Christian priest- 
hood. 

5) Finally history confirms our proposition, whilst 
it shows, how indifference with reference to the sig- 
nificance of the office, or the depreciation of it goes 
hand in hand, not it may be with indifference towards 
the universal priesthood, but (ase. g. the authorities 
sufficiently testify) much more with an undue exalta- 
tion of the latter, and at the same time with the ne- 
glect of the means of grace. 


G. Tue ORGANIZED CHURCH OR CHRISTIANITY. 


80. By Christianity we mean the Church as she at any 
time exists in her empirical form and appearance i. e., the 
sum total of those Forms in which she administers the means 
of grace in worship, or in life, whether it be in her instruc- 
tions, liturgies or schools, and of those regulations, by which 
she organizes herself, and by means of which she regulates, 
conducts and defends her vital agencies—consequently every 
thing which includes in itself the so-called official Church- 
regulations and laws. 

81. The Church is able thus to organize and constitute 
herself, without thereby suffering any injury in her internal 
nature and truth, partly because she is an internal organism, 
which has been founded and destined for an articulated or- 
ganization, with its abundance of powers, gifts and trusts, 
partly because she is in accordance with her nature, not 
merely invisible (Pt. 25); she must do it also, as well for her 
own edification, as for the sake of her condition and mission 
in the world ; but she is allowed to do this only in such a 
way as to make no change in her nature. 

82. Hence it follows, that her organization, as far as the 
that and the how of it is concerned, 1) is not an arbitrary 
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and accidental, but a necessary one, and indeed such a one, 
as is conscious of being bound to the real Church, as to her 
norm and soul, inasmuch as this latter is intended to be made 
manifest and to receive form in it, and without which the em- 
pirical Church could not exist at all; and 2) that this organ- 
ization, so far as it is the voluntary work of the Church, al- 
ways exists solely jure humano, that consequently the Church 
can never transfer the centre of gravity of her existence in- 
to it, without being untrue to herself. 

83. We oppose therefore on the one side that collegialis- 
tic view, which considers Church regulations, because of hu- 
man origin, as arbitrary, and desires them on this account to 
be subject to the pleasure of the multitude and the daily 
changes of opinion; on the other side the Aierarchical, which 
claims for all the institutions and regulations a sacramental 
character, and puts these down as necessary to salvation, be- 
cause it traces them back to supposed divine end apostolic 
directions or ascribes to the Church prescribing them as such, 
an apostolical authority. See Conf. Aug. Art XV, etc. 

84. Much more in the matter of Church regulations must 
there be a distinction made between A) The admitted and 
permanent and B) those voluntarily established, and eventu- 
ally changing. The former is that which was positively 
established along with the nature and mission of the Church ; 
the latter that which hgs been given over to her formative 
and regulating motive and generating power, subject to the 
change of external Churchly relations. 

85. A. As far as the first is concerned, there grow out for 
the Church a) from her vital relation (to Christ) and b) her mis- 
sionary character (with reference to the world,) certain per- 
manent norms and guides for her order; but from both with 
different significance and force for her, as indeed both are 
not in co-ordinate relation to each other. (Pt. 41.) 

86. a. By virtue of her relation to Christ, the method of 
attaining, together with the means of salvation, are native 
with the Church, and the Seriptural maintenance and 
administration of these constitute the substance and the 
design of all her different activities. From this point of 
view therefore she is obliged to give the permanent rules and 
unchangeable principles for the organization of these agen- 
cies, and dare not dissent from them, if she does not as em- 
pirical desire to break loose from herself as the real Church 
and from Christ, and thus destroy herself as a Church. 
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It is not left to the pleasure of the Church, wheth- 
er and what she shall preach, whether and how she 
shall administer the sacraments in a salutary way, 
but she does this by the command of the Lord and is 
allowed therefore to do it only according to his will. 

87. The order of salvation is not however by any means 
to be separated from the revelation of salvation, as history 
and doctrine, therefore the establishment of a scriptural form 
of doctrine, (it matters not whether one already defined in set- 
tled formulas or not, and whether one orally transmitted, .or 
already fixed in writing), is the chief design of the Church in 
her process of organization. For in her standards of doc- 
trine the Church utters what and how she believes and confes- 
ses in accordance with the scriptures, and again as she be- 
lieves and confesses, so she preaches and catechises, thus she 
holds her public services, and exercises her pastoral and 
disciplinary duties, and thus establishes her constitution. 

Thus Act. 2:42. ‘Continuance in the doctrine 
of the apostles,” is placed first by the Church in her 
earliest organization, (sce also Rom. 6: 17; ‘Tim. 6: 
3; 2Tim. 1:3; Titas2:1,) and so also our Sym- 
bolical books place first the pura et certa doctrina, the 
consentire de doctrina evangelii et administratione 
sacramentorum. 


88. In consequence of this positioh, which the confession, 
(as expression of the belief and pillar of the correct form of 
doctrine) occupies backwards with reference to the word of 
God and faith, and forwards to all the activities of the Church, 
the organized Church is as certainly Church of the Confes- 
sion, and will continue to be this so long, and wish to see the 
basis of her external continuance therein, as she is and will 
remain Church of the faith i. e., not neglect nor relinquish 
the internal vital connection with that which she really is, 
and for the sake of which she principally exists. Her unity 
i. e., her existence, because internally conditioned by the uni- 
ty of her belief, is externally determined by the unity of her 
confession, and only under this supposition is she able not 
only to bear the greatest diversity in the form of her activi- 
ties (Preaching, Worship, Discipline, Constitution,) without 
suffering anything in her nature, but also to allow this to 
regulate itself freely, for the purpose of unfolding continu- 
ally in a more diversified way the fullness of her nature. 
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“Et haee ecclesia proprie est columna veritatis, 
retinet enim purum evangelium,”’ ete., (Apol, p. 155.) 
See also Art. Smale. Apol. p. 133, 25, 

“Ad veram unitatem ecclesiz satis est consentire 
de doctrina evangelii et administratione sacramen- 
torum nec necesse est etc,’’ Conf. Aug, Art. VII, 
Nos de vera, hoc est spirituali unitate loquimur, sine 
qua non potest existere fides in corde seu justitia cor- 
dis coram Deo. Apol. p. 158, v. also Form, Concord, 
p- 553, 703. 

89. b. In her missionary relation to the world, the Church 
meets with the order established at the time of, and subse- 
quent to the creation ; with the permanent laws of the world, 
and the forms which have become %istorical in the different 
natural relations. These indeed she is to sanctify, to fill with 
her spirit, and to use in accordance with it, whilst she takes 
them into her service, but she is not allowed to treat them 
with contempt, nor violate them, arbitrarily; she is obliged 
much more to respect them in so far as she feels herself obliga- 
ted, in the forms of their activities and regulations, to give 
the appropriate value to those social or ethical, psychological, 
logical or zesthetical rules, rights and laws. v. Aug. Conf. 
Art. XII, Apol. p. 215, sq. 

90, Thus the Church has to complete her organization, ac- 
cording to the normal laws of salvation and with the obser- 
vance of the laws of nature. From both she receives fixed 
fundamental principles of course necessary and also neces- 
sary to salvation, which remain similar to each other at all 
times and under all circumstances, and which she dare not 
surrender, without doing violence to her nature or her mis- 
sion. When however conflicts arise, (which can only at any 
time occur through man,) then she would be obliged to cease 
to be what she is, if she were willing to allow the order of 
nature to be a measure or rule for the order of salvation, 
and sacrifice the latter to the improper use of the former. 

91. B. Under the designated conditions, rules and regu- 
lations, the further formation, arrangement and relative 
establishment of the forms of Churchly action, life, etc., do 
not take place without the voluntary agency of men. As 
this in general is dependent upon the progress of the Church 
in the world and in history, and therefore upon national, tem- 
poral, local influences, etc., so is it subject to the free judg- 
meut of the Church, and to development and change. The 
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thus resulting “traditiones human” have only then a right 
to lay in a claim to be regarded, when they show themselves 
to be in harmony with the above designated rules and princi- 
ples of Churchly self-organization, and dare not in general 
in themselves be considered as necessarily applicable to se- 
cure salvation. 

Ad veram unitatem, dicimus, non esse necessariam 
similitudinem rituum humanorum, sive universalium 
sive particularium, quia justitia fidei non est justitia 
alligata certis traditionibus. (Apol. p. 158.) 

Docent, quod ritus illi servandi sint, qui sine peccato 
servari possunt et prosunt ad tranquillitatem et bonum 
ordinem in ecclesia. * * * De talibus rebus tamen 
admonentur homines, ne conscientiae onerentur, tan- 
quam talis cultus ad salutem necessarius sit. (Conf. 
Aug. XV.) “ 

92. From the relation of the Church to her historical pro- 
gress, there results for her this work first of all, that she do 
not give place to unregulated liberty, which always desires 
to begin at once. She has much more to defend, for the sake 
of her history as an inheritance accruing to her, that which has 
already gained a relatively completed expression, in a way 
correspondent with the nature of the subject, and should not 
forget, that the Lord has distributed his gifts to the Church, 
not only simultaneously but successively different, and that 
which he has granted to one age, he wishes to have given for 
ail the latter periods of the Church. 

93. Further however she is in opposition to a false history 
of her proyress to hold fast to this, that she herself is pro- 
gressive, and that all her regulations are just as much capa- 
ble, as they stand in need of development. For the nature 
and appearance of the Church, Church and Christianity, co- 
incide absolutely in no one particular. In general therefore 
the Church of a given present can only then be a living de- 
fender of that which has been transmitted, when she by virtue 
of her liberty and self-independence, at the same time recog- 
nizes and shows herself as the framer of it. 

94. Finally it follows from this, that the Church, because 
she still lives in the flesh and in sin, i. e., has also about and 
upon her these things which are in opposition to good order, 
must give to her collective organization necessarily also a 
legal appearance, and the form of law, so that every one, 
who belongs to the Church, may subject himself to this law- 
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ful order. This is not inconsistent with her freedom, and is 
itself to be regarded as a consequence of her recognition of 
the existing divine government of the world, which every 
where has the power of law. (But see the following Pt. 96 
ad 3. 

ag) Whilst the Church in accordance with the above, ap- 
_ points not merely the mode of her vital action, but establish- 
es herself as an earthly community, she forms lawfully or- 
ganized local congregations, the sum total of which is the 
Church in her empirical form and appearance. This Church, 
as a lawfully organized aggregate congregation, or as the 
empirical body of the congregations (societas externa, poli- 
tia canonica) is evidently posterior in its existence to the con- 
gregations of which it is composed, whilst the real or the 
properly so-called Church, is the sensuous-supersensuous 
body of Christ, the mother of all the congregations, the soul 
of the empirical aggregate Church and the identical odject 
of Christian faith, at all times and in all places. 

96. In the great significance, which Christianity has for 
the earthly existence and continuation of the Church, she 
however dare never forget, that the former only exists for the 
sake of the Church really and properly so called, and that 
she herself is not a legal institution but a foundation of 
grace. In accordance with this proposition. 

1) The Church is bound continually to maintaia a 
liberal position with reference to her regulations, for 
though she has received for them divine names, institu- 
tions and guides, she has no divinely established forms, 
There is no absolute form for the mode of instruc- 
tion, of worship, of discipline or of constitution. She 
has therefore to decide not so much between regulations 
necessary to salvation and Church rules, but in the 
sphere of Church rules, she is to distinguish between 
that which has been given to her, in the order of 
grace, and that in the way of nature, and in accor- 
dance with this, still further, between that which is 
in her, juris divini, and what exists juris humani. 
See above Pt. 89 sq. 

2) It is the duty of the Church, im those cases 
and at those times, where and when her truth or her 
nature is assailed in her established forms and regu- 
lations, to maintain them, for as she has and knows 
no absolute forms, so also no adiaphora. (Form Con. 
p- 551, sq., et 697, sq.) 
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3) Finally the Church is to establish and admini- 
ster her regulations, not in the spirit or intent of 
worldly dominion. Here also she must show of what 
spirit she is, and is permitted to leave no room to 
doubt, that she is not a politia externarum rerum, 
sicut aliz politiz, but principaliter a societas fidei et 
Spiritus Sancti. See Apology p. 156, 23, sq. 


H. Tue Cuurcu anp Cuurcues. 


97. In a normal development, the Church would have 
presented herself, as the apostolic era proves, certainly also 
in a diversity of peculiar Church forms, varying with the 
difference of gracious gifts and persons, people and times ; 
for her unity is not a dead but a living one. But different 
confessions would not have given it, for the unity of faith 
and of confession upon the Holy Scriptures as a foundation, 
would have formed the common basis of the different individ- 
ual Churches and the bond firmly and freely enclosing 
them all. 

98. Now however it is not so; the external unity is brok- 
en because the internal is wanting. Sin, which has enter- 
ed into the development, has been guilty of the separation 
of the Church into Confessions, whilst it has called forth dif- 
ferences, which make deep inroads into her fundamental 
character ; for this belongs to the Church in its reality, to 
be Church of the confession. It has also prevented persons 
from subjecting themselves universally and in the same way 
to the only guide, the divine word ; it has operated to disturb, 
to obstruct and to destroy the gracious gifts granted to the 
confessions ; it has finally allowed to the natural, historical 
factors, a determinative influence upon the faith and life of 
the Church. 

99. Still in spite of this, the internal, invisible unity of 
believers of all confessions subsists, and this also cannot be 
destroyed, but this is however the abnormal condition, that 
the unity is only an invisible one, and so far as it yet can 
be recognized, (in the weumenical symbols, which determine 
the historical difference between Catholic Christianity and 
heretical sects), is yet not sufficient, and avails just as little 
to put an end to this separation, as it was in its power to 
prevent it. For the separating differences on the one hand 
extend beyond those symbols and have reference to questions 
of belief, which saw the light first in the later development 
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of the Church, on the other hand they exert a reflex influ- 
ence upon these questions, and thus destroy to a greater or 
less extent the unity granted in them. 

100. The confessions are separated, not because they have 
a different Christianity or each a separate donum, but because 
they differ in essentials, in xvetza. The reason of the separ- 
aration is found in the change of the fundamental relation 
(to Christ,) and consists in a different ethico-religious definite- 
ness of the articles of the Christian faith. This diversity in 
principle resulted first in a difference in confession, and then 
in such a diversity of Christianity, as to render a mutual sup- 
plementing, or an immediate exchange of gifts and regula- 
tions impossible. 

101. It is possible for all the confessions to be in error, i. 
e., that no one in the principle and substance of its confes- 
sion, present to a greater degree the truth and purity of apos- 
tolic Christianity and the institutions of the Church, but each 
only more or less obscured and distorted, on the one side or 
the other. Even though such a condition of things would 
threaten in a higher degree the existence of the Church itself, 
it cannot yet be waintained a priori, that it is impossible. 
Should it actually be so, then the Church cannot be aided 
by any union of all or some confessions, this would only in- 
crease the evil; then the unity could only be restored by a 
recurn to the truth i. e., by a radical reformation of the 
Church, based upon the sound and complete principles of 
apostolical belief and testimony. 

102. But the Lutheran Church has entertained, from the 
beginning, the well-grounded consciousness, that the Lord 
has already granted, by the services of Luther, to the Chris- 
tian world such a reformation, and that, in her principle (in 
consequence of the greater precision of its statements in 
both matter and form,) and in the substance of her confes- 
sion developed in accordance with it, she carries in herself 
the apostolical truth clearly and purely, therefore also the 
true Catholic bond of unity for the Church of Christ. 

103. This however is not granted to her as to a separate 
communion, neither also as a particular charisma, connected 
with her occidental or special Germanic character—as must 
be said of the peculiar form of her Church institutions abso- 
lutely—but she is indebted for this to her vital connection 
with the universal Church, that which is in her has been 
given to the whole christian Church, belongs to it, without 

Vou. XII, No. 50. 37 
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being connected with the empirical Lutheran form of it and 
stands and falls absolutely with Christianity itself, i. e., with 
the real or the properly so-called Church, which cannot and 
will not fall. 

104. In consequence of the abnormal development, the 
anomalous contrast of true and false Church has therefore 
been added to that of the temporary normal one of the real 
and the empirical—a contrast, which could only arise natur- 
ally on the side of the Church in her visible progress and 
in connection with which this should be said, that the natur- 
al incongruity, by no means however destructive of truth 
and unity (Pt. 53,) which exists between the real or properly 
so-called Church, and the empirical, i. e., therefore also be- 
tween the word of God and the formal confession of it, has 
now increased to an unnatural variance, and a criminal in- 
consistency, in consequence of which the empirical Church 
separates herself as far from the real, and this latter from 
her, as she includes in herself error in her principles and in 
her confession. 

105. But as the real Church has its members (believers) 
in all confessions, as further the Lutheran Church itself is 
in no way the adequate or fully completed appearance of the 
former, therefore she dare not designate herself as alone the 
Church, nor bluutly refuse to give the name of Church to the 
other confessions, so long as these still acknowledge the 
cecumenical symbols. Still she has justly the right to desig- 
nate herself, as the Church of the pure, scriptural confes- 
sion. And because she is this, because the real Church at 
present has the true expression of her faith in her confes- 
sion, (if not the completely perfect both in matter and form) 
therefore it dare and must be said of her, that she is stand- 
ing in the midst of the true and real Church, whilst conversely 
it holds of the other confessions, that the real Church is also 
found in them, and indeed just in proportion to their differ- 
ent relation to scriptural truth or unscriptural error. 

106, This is the position assigned to the Lutheran Church 
in the development of the Kingdom of Christ on earth. Just 
as liberally as she is able to conduct herself in respect to her 
Churchly life (as indeed also from the beginning she has giv- 
en latitude to different forms in her midst), she dare yield 
nothing of her faith and her confession, without surrender- 
‘ing her apostolical character, and doing violence to her cecu- 
menical mission. She has much more to maintain that posi- 
tion, both against Unionism and Separatism. 
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107. Unionism offends against the apostolical, Separa- 
tism against the catholic character of the Lutheran Church. 
The former will not acknowledge the central position of her 
faith and her confession, and denies that she is the Church 
of the scriptural confession; the latter fails to recognize the 
Individuality of her Churchly life, and sees in her simply 
and exclusively the Church of Christ on earth. The former, 
in general, separates Church and Churchly life, to the injury 
of the real Church, and unites where the truth still separates ; 
whilst the latter does not distinguish sufficiently, Church and 
Churchly lif+, for the benefit of the latter, and separates also 
where the truth still binds. Both are united in this, that 
they do not separate the visible Church from the empirical, 
the former, for the purpose of making the real Church the 
invisible ; the latter, for the purpose of binding it absolutely 
to a definite empirical form and appearance. 

108. It is a matter of essential or vital importance for the 
Lutheran Church to be a Church of the confession and she 
is certain of this from God’s word, to be the Church of the 
scriptural confession. If the last is not disputed, let them 
not shun the consequences, which this admission has for the 
Union question of the present day ; is it disputed, let them 
not unite to prevent a better acquaintance with the supposed 
errors of this Church ; should they however, not be willing 
to do this, because less value is placed, in general, upon the 
significance of the Confession, (either because favoring a 
Union without any, or with a voluntary Confession), the 
Lutheran Church should not be expected to make a surren- 
der of herself, but they should be just enough to acknow- 
ledge, that every Union of this kind involves necessarily a 
denial of her principle, and a consumption of her substance. 

109. In general, the so-called Union in points of agree- 
ment, i. e., the voluntary confessional, ought to see; 1) that 
it must and will necessarily become the prey of the confes- 
sionless party ; for, on the one hand consistency of principle 
always prevails in history, and on the other, it is radically 
infected with the inconsistency of forcing a Union on points 
of disagreement, although it is euphemistically called a Uni- 
on in points of agreement; and 2) that the Union move- 
ments of the present day have little to do with the questions 
of Confession or Union, but that their object is to establish, 
in place of the two old evangelical Confessions, a new Church, 
based upon new principles taken from modern theology, and 
that in such a condition of things, the Lutheran Church 
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must feel herself challenged so much the more to a contest 
for her existence. 

110. But whilst the Lutheran Church, in such a contest, 
has the sacred duty of defending that which has been intrus- 
ted to her, and of bearing the most extreme consequences of 
it, if compelled to it, as an unmerited cross, it is only to be 
done, by holding herself always ready for that Union, which 
is promised to the Church, and by giving positive aid, so far 
as she is concerned, for its accomplishment. For this object, 
she is not to create anything new, nor copy anything old, 
nor, in an eclectic way, gather up that which is foreign ; she 
is only to carry out continually, with greater fidelity, truth- 
Fulness and completeness, the inherent principle and sub- 
stance of her belief. This very principle of hers is also her 
security for the eventual Union of all believing Christians, 
for it directs her, to hold fast to the truth, which alone 
unites, to separate clearly and securely between that which 
is unchangeable, and that which is local and temporal in the 
Church, to acknowledge cheerfully what she has to a greater 
or less extent in common with the other Confessions, to stu- 
dy more faithfully and earnestly the word of God, and in 
the stability and activity, subjection and freedom, complete- 
ness and extent of evangelical faith, to confess with the 
whole Church of the past, present and future: Credo Unam, 
Sanctam, Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam. 


Nove. In No.9 for Communism read Collegialism. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE NATURE OF ORDINATION. 
By Rev. R. A, Fink, A. M., Lewisburg, Pa. 


Our attention has been specially directed to the subject’ of 
Ministerial Ordination, by reading the able articles of Drs. 
Hay and Reynolds, published in the Review. With the 
views presented by these brethren, on the subject of the 
Ministerium, we certainly can find no fault. The only appar- 
ent difficulty in the way, and the only seeming argument that 
can be offered against abolishing the Ministercum, is connect 
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ed with the ordination of candidates for the ministry. Hence 
we have been led to a careful investigation of this important 
subject. The results of this investigation we wish to present, 
for the candid consideration, especially of our ministers. If 
the reader does not find numerous and extended quotations 
from the Fathers of the first few centuries of the Christian 
era, and from the worthy Patriarchs of our’ own Church, let 
him not be surprised. Nor must he consider it serious of- 
fence if the Symbolical Books are not once referred to. These 
contain the opinions of other men and other times, do not 
seem to decide the question or, to determine either the mean- 
ing or nature of ordination. We wish, if possible, from the 
teachings of enlightened reason and especially from the 
Scriptures, to reach and present in a clear light both the facts 
and the rationale of this subject. This is necessary, not only 
on account of its vital connection with the Ministerium ques- 
tion, but because many seem to have confused and erroneous 
notions as to what it is, and what it does. 

In general, Ordination is understood to mean the appoint- 
ing of men to the sacred office of the Gospel ministry. But 
this simple and intelligible transaction has been clothed with 
a mystery, that certainly does not by right belong to it ; and is 
supposed by many to forbid investigation, at least by the Laity, 
because they are not learned in the Christian ecabala. All 
know that the Roman Catholic Church makes Ordination one 
of its seven sacraments. She supposes that it imparts, when 
properly and regularly administered, an indelible character 
to its subject; and confers not only authority to minister in 
holy things, but a power to give virtue and efficacy to all the 
other sacraments of the Church administered by the ordain- 
ed functionary. Such a view is not only utterly void of any 
scriptural foundation, but is liable to flagrant abuses. Instan- 
ces, innumerable, might be adduced in illustration of this fact. 
It lies at the bottom of the extraordinary power the Priests 
exercise over their deluded people. It is true that Protes- 
tants, from the time of the Reformation until now, have suc- 
cessfully raised their voice in opposition to the grosser forms 
of these errors. Civil and religious liberty, and the cause of 
truth have advanced just in proportion to the degree, that 
the people have been convinced that the clergy were invested 
with no such extraordinary powers. But are there not many 
still, who firmly and persistently believe, that there is some 
mysterious virtue in ordination, by which something, that no 
one is able to define, is communicated to the person ordain- 
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ed? Who does not know, that this opinion is strangely and 
widely prevalent among many Protestant Christians at this 
day? That our Church is free from it we are by no means 
certain. The high Church tone of some of her writers, and 
the constitution of her ecclesiastical polity in some respects 
seem to us to create and foster such a sentiment. Hence, 
who will dispute the propriety of looking into the subject ; 
and if possible of stripping off its assumed robe of mystery, 
and setting it forth in its native and scriptural simplicity ? 
When ordination has been performed in every part, no 
matter by whom, let us inquire what has been conferred? Is 
the minister invested with more knowledge, wisdom, or piety, 
than he possessed before? If he was deficient in common 
sense, education, or grace, is he not so still? Many a grace- 
less man has been ordained, and been none the graceless for 
the act. The experience of the whole Church shows that 
there is no special virtue, no indefinable mysterious charm, 
in the laying on of hands, to communicate new powers to the 
understanding, or implant new graces in the soul, any more 
than to add new charms to the person of the subject. If this 
could be so where would be the use of slow, tedious, plodding 
study, or continued self-examination, watchfulness and prayer ? 
If this were so, there would not be the shadow of an ex- 
cuse for suffering men to come into the ministry, who bur- 
lesque preaching by their consummate ignorance aud impu- 
dence, and bring reproach upon religion by their lack of zeal 
and piety. The imposition of hands by the only authorized 
persons, according to the idea of some, ought at once to pre- 
vent all this. But we are told that although no ability of 
communicating gifts of this sort is possessed by those who 
have the power to ordain, yet ordination certainly is valid 
only when performed in a certain way and by certain men ; 
and that the ministrations of those, thus ordained, have a 
validity, which the ministrations of no others can have. But 
what do you mean by valid and validity in this connection ? 
Do you mean that these men are recognized by the Church 
as properly constituted members, and that their ministrations 
are authorized and proper? If so, we reply, one part of the 
Church may recognise them, but another part may not. To 
say nothing in reference to the Papists setting aside all Pro- 
testant Ordination as invalid, we know that some Protes- 
tants deny the validity of the ordination ministrations of 
other Protestants. Now no matter who is wrong, all main- 
tain themselves to be right. It is therefore indifferent to us 
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whether men regard our Ordination as valid or not, if God 
owns and blesses our ministrations, we have a testimony to 
their validity far more desirable. And how many who have 
not been Ordained at all have this testimony! But still we 
ask, what do you mean by this validity? Do you presume 
to assert that in the judgment of the Great Head of the 
Church a certain Ordination is no Ordination at all? If this 
is meant how is it ascertained? In what chapter and verse in 
the New Testament is the passage found that settles this 
point ? Itis not found in the Gospels, Acts, Epistles and in the 
Revelation. In the ministrations of ministers in all the de- 
nominations of the christian Church, there is no peculiar ef- 
ficacy attaching to any one that proves its ordination to be 
more valid than that of the others. In our own Church the 
ministrations of the Licentiate are often much more abun- 
dantly blessed of God than those of the ordained preacher. 
Yet all of them administer the Sacrament of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. But Baptism, as administered by all, in some 
cases is unproductive of goo, whilst in many others it be- 
comes a great blessing; the Lord’s Supper as administered 
by all, is received by some who fail to discern the Lord's 
body, and by others who receive him by faith, and are nour- 
ished and grow up to everlasting life. The preaching of all 
these is sometimes without effect, and at other times most ef- 
fectual. Now here the results seem to be the same in all 
cases. And where these ministrations are effectual, is it not 
in all cases the result of the blessing of the Great Head of 
the Church on these acts of his servants? As ‘there are 
hundreds of flourishing congregations, and thousands of earn- 
est zealous dsiciples, who have been enlightened and sancti- 
fied by the Holy Ghost, and who are active in promoting the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and joyfully living 
every day in the hope of the glory of God, in all these de- 
nominations of christians, who can say, that in the judgment 
of the Great Head of the Church, who thus accepts their 
services, and crowns their labor with such abundant success, 
the orders of any are invalid, and their ministrations null 
and void? 

That there has been a regular succession of ministers in 
the Church from the days of the apostles until now, and 
always will be, there is no doubt. But where is the true line 
of this succession to be found? Most obviously, in good 
men, who are qualified to teach, and who have the spirit of 
Christ, and not merely in those who have been ordained. 
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And this line of succession has wisely, in the providence of 
God, been thrown into such intricate windings, that is impos- 
sible for man to trace it. There is not now a minister in the 
world, who can start from the Synod, Presbytery, or Bishops, 
that ordained him, and go through every age, naming his eccle- 
siastical progenitors, proving his regular ordination, until he 
reach an Apostle as the source. God has hidden the line from 
human view to repress arrogant pretensions, and place all his 
servants, however aspiring they may be, upon the same level. 
We ought to be humble, for humility most of all becomes our 
profession. Let not any of his servants then, even when most 
successful, and when receiving most numerous seals to their 
ministry, be lifted up, but remember that when Paul planted, 
and Apollos watered, it was God who gave the increase. 
Hence it is obvious that ordination does not mean that some- 
thing mysterious is communicated, and must be performed 
by certain persons in a certain way. 

But you ask, is ordination then an unmeaning and useless 
ceremony’ By no means. That it is a ceremony of great 
importance, and productive of the most valuable results is 
shown by its truenature. It is plain that the great Bishop 
and Head of the Church has seen fit to ordain that, through 
the instrumentality of the truth, his kingdom on earth is to 
be promoted, and the grand purposes of his mercy in the 
world are to be accomplished. But how can the truth be 
made efficacious, unless it be known and received by those, 
upon whom it is designed to operate? True, God might pos- 
sibly have so arranged his designs of mercy, as to communi- 
cate his truth immediately to the understandings and hearts 
of men. But this is not his method, for “it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” But 
“How shall they believe in Him of whom they have. not 
heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher, and how 
shall they preach, except they be sent?’ There can be no 
controversy about the fact, that God has in all ages made the 
preaching of the word the most effectual means for the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners, and the edification and 
advancement in holiness of heart and life, through faith in 
the word, of his saints onearth. Nowas God has so ordered, 
that the great and saving truths of the Gospel of his Son 
should be taught to men by men, it certainly was his inten- 
tion, and it is therefore necessary and proper, that particular 
persons should in some way beset apart to the office of preach- 
ing and teaching. Hence the Apostle explicitly informs us 
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that God gave, ‘‘some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ.” 

Neither can there be any question as to the necessity of 
proper qualifications in those who are to impart moral and 
religious instruction. There is however a diversity of opin- 
ion, as to how much intellectual culture is requisite to the 
faithful and successful discharge of the functions of the 
ministerial office. This point we will not now discuss further 
than to remark that, when our Lord sent out the first preach- 
ers, they undoubtedly possessed qualifications perfectly adap- 
ted to their employment. They underwent a previous pre- 
paratory training. And as all preachers of the Gospel should 
be “apt to teach,” the Church should require, that those who 
aspire to the sacred office of the ministry, should be put on a 
course of training, in order that the Church may be able to 
ascertain as far as it is possible, whether they are likely ever 
to be able rightly to divide the word, and become workmen 
that need not be ashamed. Especially in view of the fact 
that their induction into office by ordination does not impart 
to them any qualities they would otherwise lack. Prepara- 
tion for the ministry implies, at least, a knowledge and love 
of the truth, zeal for its propagation, the faculty of commun- 
icating ‘ideas with precision and clearness, ability to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers, and, above, all warm, active, practical 
piety. But it may be asked, who shall have the supervision 
of those who are candidates for the gospel ministry, direct 
their studies, judge of their progress, and ascertain their fit- 
ness for the work ? We answer, undoubtedly the Church. This 
it most easily and effectually can do, by delegating certain of 
its oflicers or members to carry out its wishes on the subject. 
As the ministry is an office in the Church, and not the Church 
itself, it is the duty of the Church to see that the office is 
filled, and its functions discharged, by worthy men. This 
daty and right Christ has committed to the Church. And 
as ordination does not make ministers, the Church, but only 
makes the Church, ministers, it is not proper that the minis- 
try should of necessity be in itself a self-perpetuating order. 
Therefore while it is proper, for many reasons, that ministers, 
themselves ordained, should be delegated and authorized by 
the Church, to ordain those whom the Church judges fit, yet 
it is not by any divine right that they possess this privilege, 

Vor. XIII, No. 50. 38 
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to the exclusion of all others in the Church. This will ap- 
pear when the ordinations, recorded in scripture, are consid- 
ered. Hence we would abolish the Ministerium,. and give 
our lay representatives in Synod a voice, and a vote in ref- 
ference to the qualifications and fitness of a candidate for 
ordination. Let ordained ministers perform the act of ordi- 
nation ; not because there is some secret virtue, some pecu- 
liar sacredness, or some extraordinary character, communica- 
ted from the hands imposed to the head of the candidate ; 
not because anything is transmitted in the way of ecclesias- 
tical propagation ; but because men, who have been taught, 
and have enjoyed the benefit of experience, are the most suit- 
able persons that can be employed by the Church in a mat- 
ter of so much importance. 

But how shall Ordination be performed? Among the 
primitive Christians it was performed by the laying on of 
hands. This is still the mode almost universally adopted in 
the christian Church. Without insisting upon any particular 
form as absolutely essential, in this simple act of appointing 
to an office, it is proper to observe the mode practiced by the 
Apostles. But here we must be careful to guard against mis- 
taken views. ‘The Apostles had power to impart miraculous 
gifts, and extraordinary powers by the laying on of hands. 
But who will contend that this is so, in any degree, with or- 
dinary ministers of the Gospel? In this respect the Apostles 
had no successors. The idea must be repudiated that there 
is any mystery in ordinary ministerial Ordination. The lay- 
ing on of hands is a public and solemn recognition and dec- 
laration by those who perform the ceremony, that the Church 
has subjected the candidate to such a course of training and 
examination, as to enable her to decide that he is qualified to 
become a teacher in the school of Jesus Christ, and that she 
is willing to recognize him as such. The candidate by the 
vows he assumes takes the oath of office. Prayer is offered, 
and the candidate is commended to the guidance and bless- 
ing of heaven, in the hope and faith, that He who hears and 
answers prayer will grant to the young preacher the influ- 
ence of his good spirit. The individual is thus inducted into 
an office, instituted in the Church by Jesus Christ himself ; 
he is authorized to preach the word, administer the ordinan- 
ces of the Church, and do all things that are proper in a min- 
ster of the gospel. Where is the mystery in all this ? Noth- 
ing surely has taken place but a simple investiture. The man 
is in no-wise changed; he has not been raised to a new 
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order; he has only been placed in a new relation, and 
inducted into a new office, with the express injunction not 
“to lord it over God’s heritage.” It is parallel to investing 
an individual with a civil office. Every one understands this. 
For example a man is elected, or the majority of the voters 
decide that he is fit, and by them authorized to be President 
of the United States. How is he to be invested with the of- 
fice? The fourth day of March arrives, and the ceremony 
of inauguration is performed, and the person chosen is cloth- 
ed with all the authority of the office. But in what does the 
mystery consist? Not in the chief Justice who administers 
the oath, that communicates, in some undefinable manner, a 
new character to the man, and invests him with new powers. 
It is the constitution of the country which expresses the sov- 
ereign will of the people, that gives to the President all his 
power. Beyond that he has no more power than any other 
citizen, and by that he does not occupy a mysterious and un- 
approachable position of isolation from those whose servant 
he is. So, it is the gospel of Jesus Christ, expressing as it 
does the sovereign will of the Head of the Church, and which 
is the great fundamental law and constitution of the Church, 
and whose provisions the Church is to have carried out, that 
gives to the minister all his right and authority. Upon the 
Church is thrown the responsibility of training suitable per- 
sons to the office, judging of their qualifications, declaring 
their fitness, inducting them formally into office, and pre- 
venting the intrusion of ignorant, and wicked men into the 
ministry. The Church cannot rid itself of this responsibil- 
ity. Now what is there in this simple transaction that should 
separate the minister so widely from others in the Church. 
Is it not time we clear away the mist which superstition has 
thrown around the sacred office? Why should not intelli- 
gent pious laymen have a voice in deciding who are fit sub- 
jects for its administration ? 

But, says the objector, you are letting down the dignity of 
the sacred office entirely to low. But how could the charac- 
ter, honor and dignity of the office be better established and 
maintained, than by removing from it all high pretensions 
which have no foundation in fact, and cannot therefore be sup- 
ported. The means, here proposed for the perpetuation of 
the ministry, seem perfectly adapted to the end arrived at, 
and therefore are least objectionable. By throwing the re- 
sponsibility upon the Church, as our Lord evidently has done 
in regard to the qualifications of those who would become 
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her teachers, watchfulness and care are secured, so that those 
who are brought into the ministry will not only be entitled 
to, but will receive all the respect due to their high calling. 
In this country we deny the divine right of kings, and yet 
we believe that the “powers that be” are “ordained of God.” 
So that when the people select one of their number to ad- 
minister the laws of the land, and place him in office, we re- 
yard him just as truly a divinely appointed magistrate as any 
monarch in Europe. So when the people see the clergy re- 
nouncing all mysterious claims to honor, and acting as though 
they felt, that they have received a trust from them, to dis- 
charge for their benefit, then will they be disposed to regard 
the office with the highest reverence, and the ministerial char- 
acter will exert the greatest moral influence. We cannot ad- 
mit, as legitimate, the claims for the ministry put forth, upon 
the principle jure divino, until it shall be proved that the 
labors of those who assert them are alone blessed by the 
Hiead of the Church. Until this can be done, or what would 
be the same thing, an express declaration of scripture found 
to authorize these claims, they cannot be admitted as just, 
aud founded in truth. 

In the form of ordination contained in the Liturgy, of the 
General Synod it is said: “The first preachers of the gospel 
received their commission immediately from our Lord him 
self; and they ordained by the laying on of hands, such as 
they deemed qualified to be their fellow laborers and succes- 
sors. Thus has one minister ordained another to the service 
of Christ down to the present time.”” “his seems to convey 
the idea that one minister selects, ordains, and sends forth 
another minister, and that the office is received by the one 
from the other, and that the one possesses an inherent divine 
right to make the bestowment. If this be the idea, where is 
the Scripture authority for it? Christ committed this work 
to the Church, and ministers act in the matter only as 
officers of the Church, and not by any jure divino inherent 
in themselves. Further it is said: ‘This is by no means an 
outward or unmeaning ceremony. Ordination administered 
and received in true faith, is accompanied by the blessing and 
sanction of the Head of the Church, and thus confirms unto 
those, who have been duly called, plenary power to discharge 
the duties of the ministry.” Here Ordination is only the 
confirmation of authority, which the Church has consented 
to give to the individual, and the blessing of the Head of the 
Charch is made dependent upon the faith of the parties con 
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cerned, that is the Church and the candidate. But suppose 
there is no faith exercised, still the “‘power to discharge the 
duties of the ministry” is confirmed. The preacher is not 
mysteriously invested with anything, the consent of the 
Church that he should be a minister is confirmed, he has 
been appointed to the office, that is all. 

What then is the rationale of Ordination? Why nothing 
more or less than this, to secure a succession of pious, zealous 
and capable tedchers in the Church of Christ, and to secure 
the judgment, and coneurrence of the Church, through sev- 
eral competent persons in a matter of so much importance. 
But it will not do to be satisfied with any amount of mere 
reasoning on a subject of this nature. Therefore, we shall 
now turn tothe Scriptures and try to show that the views we 
have here presented are sustained by the New Testament. 
There are not many passages to examine, for the word or- 
dain, in the sense of inducting into office does not frequent- 
ly occur in the New Testament. And, we think, we are jus- 
tified in confining our inquiries to this portion of the sacred 
volume, because it is with the Christian ministry, we have 
to do, and not with the Jewish priesthood. | Let us then ex- 
amine every passage in which the term, in the sense of 
choosing or setting apart to an office occurs. 

Mark 3:14. “And he ordained twelve, that they should 
be with him, and that he might send them forth to preach.”’ 
The original word here rendered ordained, is exouyse, which 
is generally translated to make. A more general, and in- 
definite word than this could scarcely be found. Hence 
this passage determines nothing in reference to the mode of 
Ordination. It only states the fact, that Jesus appointed 
twelve Apostles, Judas Iscariot being one of them. How, 
we know not. 

John 15: 16. “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain ; that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you.” 
Tlere the Greek word «4zxa, is used, which in English means 
to place, and is about as indefinite as the former word. This 
passage simply declares the fact also, that Christ had ap- 
pointed or designated the twelve to go forth as teachers of 
his religion, and had_qualified them for being successful 
teachers. 

Acts 1: 21, 22. “Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
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and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto 
that same day that he was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” In 
this passage we have the word yevesdai, which ordinarily 
means to be, to exist, and more remotely to make. This word 
is, if anything, more indefinite than the others. ‘The ex- 
pression does not imply that he must be set apart in any 
particular manner, but simply that one should be designated 
or appointed for this specific purpose, to be a witness, of the 
resurrection of Christ.” 

Acts 14: 23. “And when they had ordained them elders 
in every Church, and had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” The 
original yeipororysavres, here used is somewhat more limited in 
its signification, than any word yet referred to. It is only 
found in one other place in the New Testament, 2 Cor. 8: 
19, where it is applied to Luke, and translated, “who was 
also chosen of the Church (i. e., appointed, or elected by suf- 
frage by the Churches), to travel with us’ etc. The verb 
properly means to stretch out the hand, and has allusion to 
the manner of voting by elevating the hand, and hence signi- 
fies to appoint or elect. In the case of Luke it was nothing 
more than the appointment to a particular office; just as if 
the Kansas Relief Committee of New York should appoint 
some person worthy of trust, to bear their contributions to 
the distressed inhabitants of Kansas. It is said, indeed, that 
Paul and Barnabas did this, but nothing more is meant than 
that they presided when the choice was made. This word 
determines nothing in reference to the manner of Ordina- 
tion. 1Tim. 2:7. ‘Whereunto I am ordained a preacher 
and apostle, (I speak the truth in Christ, and lie not,) a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.” Here Paul 
speaks of himself. He uses the same word noticed above in 
John 15: 16. Here it is ere94», and means “I am placed or 
constituted.” It does not convey the technical signification 
now attached to the word ordain. Titus 1:5. ‘For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order 
the things that are wanting and ordain elders in every city 
as I had appointed thee.”” This word xaracrnons, simply means 
to constitute, appoint or ordain to an office; as in Luke 12: 
14, “Man, who made me a judge or divider over you.” Acts 
7:10. ‘And he made him governor over Egypt and all his 
house.” Heb. 5: 1. “For every high-priest taken from 
among men is ordained for men,” etc. There are many oth- 
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er passages in which this word occurs but no where does it 
imply the performance of an ordination service, and there- 
fore determine the manner of ordaining. 

These, we believe, are al] the passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which the word ordain occurs in the sense of appoint- 
ing to an office. In the original, five different words are 
used, three of which are the most indefinite and general 
terms in the language, and the other two are used to express 
the ordinary appointments to office among men. Why this 
indifference in the use of terms, if there is something so won- 
derful and mysterious in the manner or act of ordination ? 
Do not the sacred writers speak on this subject, very much as 
we in this country do of the appointment of civil officers, 
when we say that a man is chosen, made, or appointed, a 
governor, judge or magistrate? Hence there seems to be 
nothing more mysterious in the one than in the other, ex- 
cept that the one is a much higher and important office than 
the other. In both cases the appointment means something 
important, that the individual has been invested with an im- 
portant office, and this importance is in proportion to the in- 
terests involved. Evidently the technical signification com- 
monly attached to ordination, is not conveyed in a single in- 
stance, in which the term is used in the New Testament. 

But the rite of Ordination ought to be administered by 
some body, and in some way, We have already stated why 
it is proper that the ceremony should be performed by or- 
dained ministers, and by the laying on of hands. Let us 
now see whether the views, which have been presented, har- 
monize with the ordinations, of which accounts are given in 
the New Testament. 

The first one is recorded in Acts 6: 1-7. “In those days 
when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose 
a mufmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministratious. Then 
the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, it is not reason that we should leave the word of 
God, and serve tables. Wherefore brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude; and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and 
of the Iloly Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Timon, aud Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Anti- 
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och, whom they set before the Apostles; and when they had 
prayed they laid hands on them. And the word of God in- 
creased; and the number of disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of the priests were obedient 
tothe faith.” In this instance the ‘‘brethren,” laymen we 
presume, “looked out,” seven men approved by them, that is 
the “brethren,” brought them to the apostles, and they pray- 
ed, and ordained them by the laying onof hands. They set 
them apart, or appointed them, or confirmed the judgment 
of the brethren in selecting them for the deacon’s office. This 
we would call an installation. Yet Stephen not only preach- 
ed, but wrought miracles also. 

The next instance is found in Acts 13: 1-3. ‘Now there 
were in the Church that was at Antioch, certain prophets 
and teachers ; as Barnabas and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought 
up with Herod, the tetrarch, and Saul. As they minister- 
ed to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.”’ Here the persons 
were designated by the Holy Ghost. And although they 
had previously been invested with the office of the sacred 
ministry, yet as they were to become missionaries among the 
Gentiles, it was necessary that they should be appointed or 
ordained to this special work. Whether Simeon, Lucius, and 
Manaen, who administered the rite to Barnabas and Saul, 
were themselves ordained ministers of the gospel or not (and 
wh) can prove that they were?) does not materially effect 
the validity of the act. 

In 1 Tim. 4: 4, Paul speaks to his son Timothy concern- 
ing his ordination thus: ‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.” Here was the ordination of a 
preacher. How and by whom was it done? The word ren- 
dered ‘‘presbytery”’ in this passage, occurs only in two other 
places in the New Testament. In Luke 22: 66, it is render- 
ed “elders; and in Acts 22: 5, it is rendered “estate of 
the elders.” It properly means an assembly of aged men ; 
a council of elders; and by no means does it necessarily 
mean an assembly of ordained ministers only. In Luke and 
Acts it refers to the Jewish Sanhedrim. But Timothy was 
not ordained by that body surely. Paul certainly was a mem- 
ber, and probably president of the Council (or Synod) by 
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which Timothy was ordained, but who can say that his asso- 
ciates, many of them at least, were not aged, intelligent lay- 
men? In his second epistle to Timothy, Paul says, 1: 6. 
*‘Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” 
In the next verse Paul specifies what “the gift of Giod,” here 
spoken of, was. It is the spirit “of power” to bear trials, 
“of love” to God and man, and “of a sound mind,” a mind 
well balanced and under right influences. This spirit Timo- 
thy was exhorted to cultivate as a preacher of the gospel. 
The meaning evidently is that these qualifications had been 
conferred by God, and that the gift had been recognized by 
the Church in his ordination. It does not mean that any 
mysterious influences had gone from the hands of the ordain- 
ers, imparting any holiness or gifts to Timothy which he had 
not before. 

Besides these passages, Paul refers to the subject of ordi- 
nation several times in his letters to Timothy and Titus. The 
instances are these, 1 Tim. 5: 22. “Lay hands suddenly on 
no man; ane be thou partaker of other men’s sins.” 2 
Tim. 2: “And the things which thou hast heard from me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou unto faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.” ‘Titus 1: 5. 
“For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set 
in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city.”” With regard to the manner of ordaining, Paul 
says nothing more than what is implied in his reference to 
the laying on of hands. That Timothy and Titus were com- 
missioned to ordain without the judgment and concurrence of 
the people, the Church, does not appear. That they presid- 
ed on these solemn occasions there is no doubt, but that lay- 
men had nothing to do in the matter, has never been 
proved. 

Now when it is remembered how much has been said and 
written on the subject of ordination by learned men in the 
Church, it is surprising that the sacred writers say so little 
concerning it; that they use so few words, and those words 
the most indefinite and general in the language; that they 
use them withont caution or explanation, in short that they 
make so little of it. Would this be so, were the rite invested 
with all the importance that some attach to it? How vastly 
different is the case when they speak of the qualifications of 
the candidate for the gospel ministry. On this point the 
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sacred writers express themselves with great caution, and 
peculiar earnestness. Take the following passages as exam- 
plesin point: 1 Tim.3: 1-7. “This is a true saying, If a 
man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a good work.” 
“A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach; not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy- 
lucre ; but patient; not a brawler, not covetous; one that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection 
with all gravity, (for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the Church of God?) nota 
novice, lest being lifted up with pride hé fall into the con- 
demnation of the Devil; moreover he must have a good report 
of them which are without; lest he fall into reproach, and 
the snare of the Devil,” etc. 1 Tim. 5: 17. “Let the elders 
that rule well, be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they wholabor in the wordand doctrine.” 2 Tim. 2:2. “And 
the things which thou hast heard of me among many witnes- 
ses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also.’ Verses 24 and 25. ‘And the servant 
of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt 
to teach, patient; in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.” Titus 1: 5-9. “For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee ; if any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having 
faithful children, not accused of riot or unruly. For a bish- 
op taust be blameless as the steward of God; not self-willed, 
not soon angry, not given to wine, no striker, not given to 
filthy luere; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, 
sober, just, holy, temperate, holding fast the faithful word, 
as he hath been taught, that he may be able, by sound doc- 
trine, both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” 

These qualifications in the estimation of the apostle are 
those which are of the first and greatest importance; and in 
these, others besides the ministers have an interest, and 
should, if possible, be led to manifest a deeper concern. As 
to the manner of ordination, Paul lays no stress upon it, but 
in reference to the qualifications of ministers, he gives “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept.” He not only refers to 
the moral, but also, to the intellectual qualifications, neces- 
sary to a faithful discharge of the functions of the sacred of- 
fice. Hence we conclude that from the teachings of the New 
Testament also, the rationale of ordination seems to be: to 
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secure a succession of pious, zealous, and capable teachers in 
the Church of Christ, and to secure the judgment, and con- 
currence of the Church, through several competent persons in 
a subject of 80 much importance. In the light of reason and 
the New Testament, therefore what is there in the ordination 
of a candidate for the ministry, that should exclude pious in- 
telligent laymen from participating in his examination, vot- 
ing on the question of his fitness, and even (under circumstan- 
ces which might occur) laying their hands upon his head, in- 
voking the blessing of the Great Master upon him, and bid- 
ding him go forth and preach, in the name of the Lord. Is 
there anything implied or asserted in the New Testament, to 
which alone we appeal, to forbid this ? 


ARTICLE VIII. 


HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 


Translated by Rev. Marraias Saretercn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISSIONARY HYMN. 


“Jesu, bittend kommen wir.” 
Mel. “Gott sey Dank in aller Welt.” 


Jesus, now we bring our plea, 
Praying, with thine own, to thee : 
Hear our earnest childlike ery ; 
What we seek do not deny. 


Jesus, in our midst be known; 
Let us wholly be thine own : 
Send on us thy Spirit, Lord, 
As is promised in thy word. 


Bid the Church, from deadness wake, 
And deceitful peace forsake : 

Thou the glory of thy name, 

Over all the land proclaim. 


Loudly sounding, let thy word 
Far and wide be quickly heard : 
Give the heathen all to see 
Gospel grace and peace from thee. 


Open wide each nation’s door ; 


Spread the reign to every shore, 
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O'er all enmity and might,— 
Calling day from out the night. 


To thy heralds life impart, 
Hoping faith and glowing heart: 
Plenteous fruit of grace be known 
From the seed in weeping sown, 


Zion, bless the Lord above! 

All thy pray’rs he hears iu love: 
See his reign o’er earth extend! 
Who his joy can comprehend? 


ee 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the United Netherlands. From the death of William the Si 
lent, to the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Duteh strug- 
gle against Spain, and of the destruction of the Spanish Armada. By 
Joux Lornroe Moriey, LL. D., D.C. L., Corresponding Member of 
the [ustitute of France, Author of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 2 
vols.: New York, Harper & Brothers, 1861. We are glad to welcome 
these volumes from the pen of the accomplished author, one of our 
own countrymen, who has conferred so high an honor upon American 
literature, and placed the whole world under obligation to him for the 
suecessful and brilliant prosecution of the task undertaken by him. This 
new work will add to his reputation as an historian. Mr. Motley posses- 
ses peculiar qualifications for the labors to which he has devoted him- 
self. He unites, iv an eminent degree the power of patient investiga- 
tion, and that of vivid representation. He loves his work, and engages 
in it with all that zest, so essential to success. He always rises to the 
measure of his subject, placing himself in genial sympathy with his 
characters, and inspiring his readers with the same enthusiasm. No one 
can peruse the thrilling narrative and description without catching 
something of the same spirit. “History,” as the author well observes, 
“has few so frui:ful examples of the dangers, which come from supersti- 
tion and despotism, and the blessings which flow from the maintenan. e 
of religious and political freedom as those, afforded by the struggle be- 
tween England and Holland on the one side, and Spain and Rome on 
the other, during the epoch,” which he describes. For this reason he 
enters minutely into the secret details of this conspiracy of king avd 
priest against the pe ple, and shows, how it was baffled by the strong 
energies of two free nations combined, and the Protestantism of Europe 
saved. The history is, therefore, “not exclusively the history of Ho! 
land. It is the story of the great combat between dexpotisin, sacerdotal 
and regal, and the spirit of rational, human liberty, * * * The 
quarrel was fn its nature irreconcilable and eternal, as the warfare be 
tween wrong and right ; and the establishment of a comparative civil 
liberty in Europe and America was the result of the religious wars of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”” The period occupied by these 
two volumes is from 1584 to 1590; two additional volumes will com- 
plete the work, carrying the history of the Republic down to the Synod 
of Dort, the appearance of which will be anticipated by the literary 
public with deep interest. 

The enterprising publishers have issued the work in their usual, at- 
tractive style. A portrait of the Prince of Parma is prefixed to the first 
volume, and that of the Earl of Leicester to the second. 

Quinii Horatit Flacci opera omnia ex recensione A. J. Macleane. 

Aischylus ex novissima recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessil ver- 
borum qua precipue notanda sunt et nominum index. 

M. Tullit Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute Celius sive de 
Amicitia et Epistole selecte recensuit G. Lone: New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1861. We are very much gratified with the appearance of 
this beautiful series of the Classics, designed as text-books for our Ae- 
ademies and Colleges. There is just the text, presented in an attractive 
form, clear type, excellent paper and flexible binding, without any an- 
notations or the ordinary appliances, which so often retard rather than 
facilitate the progress of the student. He is here thrown upon his own 
resources, and thus, by meaus of the Grammar and Dictionary, with the 
instruction furnished in the recitation-room, is likely to become the 
more accurate and thorough scholar. The Harpers deserve the grati- 
tude of the friends of sound learning, for the service they are render- 
ing, and we trust, they may be so much encouraged in the enterprise, 
which they have commenced, as to complete, in this form, the whole 
series of classical authors, usually read in our Collegiate course. 

Religious Cases of Conscience answered in an evangelical manner. 
By the Rev. S. Pike and the Rev. S. Hayward. New edition, with an 
introduction by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co., 1859. This is a religious treatise of intrinsic, de- 
cided value. Although more than a century has elapsed, since the mat- 
ter was first published, the volume is stijl in demand. [ew uninspired 
books have been more useful. All genuine religious experience pre- 
serves a substantial identity from age to age, and the cases of consci- 
ence, presented in the work, occur as often in our day as in the past. 
Without endorsing every sentiment and expression, which the volume 
contains, we are free to say, that it is worthy of the place it has so long 
held in the affections of the Church, and the publishers have done a 
good service in bringing it before the public in a new dress. 

Life among the Chinese : With Characteristic Sketches and Incidents 
of Missionary Operations, and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. S. Mac- 
lay, M. A. Thirteen years Missionary to China, from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1861. Our interest 
in this work has been enhanced by a personal acquaintance with the 
author, who will be remembered by many of our readers, formerly mem- 
bers of our Institutions, as occupying, for a season, the itinerancy in the 
Methodist Episcopal Ciiurch of Gettysburg. The volume presents a 
careful and well arranged digest of the observations and missionary la- 
bors of thirteen years’ residenee in a most important, yet hopeful, field 
of Christian enterprise. The unsatisfactory form of a journal is avoi:l- 
ed, and the reader is furnished with a discussion of distinct topics, such 
as the history of China, its moral condition, its ancient religious faich, 
customs, government, institutions and laws, the charaéter of the people 
and the schools, with entertaining and characteristic sketehes and pic- 
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tures of missionary life, which have come under the author’s own obser- 
vation. The book contains a large amount of useful information, and 
will amply repay a perusal. The Christian philosopher also will find in 
the volume food for serious thought, whilst the narrative cannot fail to 
prove a valuable incentive to missionary labor, and awaken an interest 
on behalf of a country, which has claims, so strong upon our sympathies 
and efforts. The publishers have done their part in excellent style. 

Soldver’s Pocket Library. American Tract Society : New York. The 
publications of the American Tract Society are among the most beauti- 
ful and useful, which come from the press. Always keeping before it 
the object, for which the Society was established, and ever ready for its 
errand of mercy, its issues are suited to every circumstance and occa- 
sion, and their circulation never fails to produce the most blessed re- 
sults. Since the Federal troops first moved towards the seat of war, the 
Society has been sending after them, to their varivuus encampments, 
spiritual truth. The Pocket Library consists of twenty-five volumes, 
all on practical subjects, by such writers as Ryle, Scott, Cecil and Da- 
vies, and at the low price of two dollars for the whole series. The 
Christian, who is anxious to do good, may render important aid by fur- 
nishing the Society with the means for extending its usefulness among 
the soldiers and sailors in the service of the government. 

We have also received from the same House the following publica- 
tions: The Blue Flag, Captain Hedley Vicars, General Havelock, 
Captain Hemmond, embraced in the series of the Soldier’s Camp Libra- 
ry, ail of them specially adapted to the officers in the army. 

The Rock. With an Introduction by Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. The writer of this work 
has been engaged for nearly a half century in the religious instruction of 
young persons in Sunday schools, and fora large portion of this time has 
had charge of one or two weekly Bible Classes. From a man of so ripe 
experience, we are prepared to expect an able work, and we are not dis- 
appointed. It is a book of great value, not only furnishing information 
with regard to the Bible, the necessity of revelation, its evidences, the 
canon of Scripture and its paramount authority, which every one of re- 
flection desires to have, but presenting with great force and success, the 
nature of genuine piety, and the difiiculties, duties and privileges of the 
Christian. 

The Teacher Taught: A Humble Attempt to make the Path of the 
Sunday School Teacher straight and plain. New edition, improved and 
enlarged. American Sunday School Union. 

The Teacher Teaching: A Practical View of the Relations and 
Duties of the Sunday School Teacher. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Union. These are new and improved editions of works well known, 
which may be cordially recommended to those who are engaged in the 
work of Sabbath school instruction. The American Sunday School 
Union is doing a good work for our country by its appropriate and sea- 
sonable publications. 

Funeral Discourse of Stephen M. Summers, delivered November 25, 
1860, in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Wooster, O. By Rev. J. B. 
Baltaly, A. M. 

An Address on the Conditions of Intellectual Success, delivered May 
31, before the Phrenakosmian Society of the Augustana Seminary. By 
Rev. Geo. A. Bowers, A. M., Pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ul, 1861. 





